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THE TEACHER 

CHAPTER I 
THE NEW ORDER 

In this dawning of a better day for the 
world the teacher is coming into a fuller 
measure of recognition. No longer is he 
living and working on the fringe of things, 
but nearer the centre; and no longer is his 
work thought of as tame and incidental, 
but rather as vital and essential. Civiliza- 
tion has taken him into its confidence and 
is giving into his hands a piece of work 
that no one else can do so well. His work 
is not now detached from the activities of 
life. Rather, it is woven into the warp 
and woof of life itself. He is no lineal de« 
scendant of Squeers, or Gradgrind, or the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, or Ichabod Crane; 
but in these types he recognizes the hazy 
myths dwelling in the twilight zone of our 
misconceptions of the school and the teacher. 

Civilization has turned the comer and 

we are gaining a new view of life. Many 

I 



2 THE TEACHER 

old things are passing away and many new 
ones are making us conscious of their pres- 
ence. Our objective world is changing, be- 
cause our subjective world has changed. 
We are seeing with new eyes, hearing with 
new ears, and feeling with new sensibilities. 
Our thinking is no longer restricted to that 
which is local, but goes out with a far reach 
in quest of the remote. The world has 
come dose to us, so that we are under, over, 
and around it. Italy is next door, and 
China and Japan are just beyond. We 
have reached across the sea and shaken 
hands with many peoples as neighbors do. 
No longer do we use epithets in speaking 
of these neighbors but regard them with 
kindly esteem. They and we are moved by 
many impulses in common, and we have 
come to know what real sympathy is. These 
changes are subtle ones, but they are real 
for all that. We know, without explanation, 
that something new, vital, big, has come into 
life for us. 

In the one item of food we note a great 
change in our thinking. In this phase of 
life we are not what we were. So insistent 
has been this matter of food that it has 
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become deeply enmeshed in our conscious- 
ness, and what we once thought a matter 
of course has become a dominant influence 
in our thinking. No longer do we disdain 
the products of soil, of tree and vine, but 
rather see in them the sources of life in its 
large import. Hie farmer has won hon- 
or, dignity, supremacy, and his work has 
achieved a distinction approaching the iGine 
arts. Food has become a precious thing, not 
to be lightly esteemed nor prodigally used. 
Whereas children were once taught to save 
coins, they are now taught to save all kinds 
of food as well. Instead of being a mere 
word in the dictionary, conservation has be- 
come a habit of life with old and young. 
Through its influence parents and children, 
neighbors and friends live upon a higher 
plane of understanding and sympathetic 
helpfulness. 

Commerce, too, has taken on a new mean- 
ing and is making a new appeal to every 
thoughtful person. This comes as a natural 
sequence to our new interest in food. After 
the food has been produced it must be taken 
to those who need it, and this means com- 
merce. This, in turn, means ships and trains 
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with people enough to builds equip, and 
operate them. Commerce meant all this 
in the past, but we were not so acutely 
conscious of the fact. When we are send- 
ing food supplies across the sea to our own 
people and to other people in whom we 
have come to have a deep interest, all phases 
of commerce become a matter of vast con- 
cern to us. While the farmer is harvesting 
his grain he is thinking all the while how 
this grain is to be borne in wagons, in cars, 
in ships; and, again, in trains and carts to 
the markets of other lands; and, finally, as 
food to the tables where other languages 
are spoken. These things he talks over at 
his own table, and his children listen and 
understand. Thus commerce has become 
interwoven with the affairs of daily life, and 
therefore a part of our thinking. We may 
not know all the technical terms connected 
with the processes of transportation but we 
do know the big fact, and this knowledge 
gives wider scope to our thinking. We are 
less provincial than we once were, because 
commerce has caused us to think in larger 
units. Nor is it likely that we shall ever 
shrink back into our former limits. The 
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many thousands who have had large ex- 
periences in recent world affairs will pre- 
vent that, and we must grow out to tiieir 
limits of thinking or be virtually ostracized. 
Again, our conceptions as to labor have 
undergone a change. We no longer look 
with disdain upon the man or the woman 
who is doing honest work whatever its 
character. Indeed, we look at the worker 
with sincere respect whether he is working 
in the sewer or in the bank. We have come 
to know that all these workers are our helpers 
in the affairs of life, and in the respect we 
accord them we acknowledge our depen- 
dence upon them and the work they do. 
We have come to realize that the artisan, 
the farmer, the merchant, and the banker 
are co-workers in the big work of life, and 
that the work of each one is indispensable 
to the comfort and well-being of all the 
others. In war time men and women turned 
away from their amusements to do useful 
work, and they found the experience both 
ennobling and agreeable. Now they look 
upon their former life as unworthy, and so 
continue to be workers. This puts them in 
sympathy with other workers and hence 
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all work has become invested with dignity. 
This fraternal relation on the cxwnmon plane 
of work has drawn people closer together 
and has erased the lines df donarcatioa* 
We think and speak less of classes, and we 
look at all our neighbors with kindly eyes. 
In these new conditions there is small room 
for snobbery or any feeling of superiocity. 
On the contrary, eadi one of us has con^ 
to feel that in a very real sense he is his 
brother's keeper. 

Again, religious tolerance, especially in 
America, is sweeping aside the shadows of 
intolerance and bigotry, and we are walkiag 
out into the light hand in hand. Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant are dis- 
covering that they have, in common, enough 
of the big f imdamental tilings trf life to join 
them in a bond of brotherhood. All creeds 
have come to see that, in their common quest 
of these fundamentals, they have drawn doser 
to one another and their differences are inci- 
dental to the main purposes of life. They 
have the same country, the same flag, and the 
same animating purpose to make country 
and flag more and more honored among the 
nations of the world. They have fought 
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side by nde on battle-fronts; they have 
worked side by side in hospitals and in 
camps; they have suffered and sorrowed 
side by side in the home land; and these 
experiences have made them all more keenly 
aware that they are Americans. And that 
18 the bed-rock on which we shall build the 
temple of democracy, dedicating it to the 
weU-'being of humanity. Democracy will be 
preadied and practised in every church, and 
we shall feel the unifying influence of a 
common purpose. 

This new order in world affairs imposes 
new obligations upon the school and the 
teacher. It is the high privilege of the 
teacher to open the gate wide and lead 
his pupils forth into this larger world. The 
way bads fair to lead us to another Re- 
naiflsanoe^ and it is incumbent upon us to 
decide ai once whether the schools will 
participate in a positive way in the work 
of reconstruction or whether we shall stand 
aloof and let the procession of events pass 
by us. We must determine whether we 
shall be in the van or in the rear in this 
new world movement. Diagnosis always 
precedes treatment, and it behooves us to 
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make a sincere and fearless appraisal of our 
definitions of education, our courses of 
study, our methods of instruction, and the 
relation that the schools bear to civiliza- 
tion. We must justify every phase of our 
school work, not only to the taxpayers who 
support us but also to all those who are 
engaged in marking out the lines of recon- 
struction. It will not avail us to quote the 
methods of the past unless we can prove 
beyond a doubt that those methods were 
the best possible. 

We must adapt our work to the changes 
that enter [into the new order of life and 
to the many others that will develop as 
time goes on. The teacher is becoming 
cognizant of these changes and must inter- 
pret them in the school. His pupils will 
come to him inquiring about this new order 
as compared with conditions with which 
their parents were once familiar, and he 
will esteem it a privil^e to guide their 
thinking into right channels. Sensing the 
trend of the new civilization, he will find 
joy in sharing with his pupils his findings. 
Hence he will find himself having to do 
with the very essence of life, and his sphere 
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of work will be the centre of things. And 
people will know that his work is neither 
accidental nor incidental, but that it con- 
cerns itself with the sources of life and liv- 
ing. 



CHAPTER II 

WHY TEACH? 

This b a searching question and digs 
deep into life's motives. It has to do with 
the plans and purposes which every young 
person sets before himself in his efforts 
to chart a careen First of all, it has to do 
with the young person's concept of suc- 
cess. If he conceives the notion that suc- 
cess is expressed only in terms of money, 
he will give scant consideration to the work 
of teaching, for teachers, as a rule, do not 
amass fortunes. However, he will do well 
to reflect that many people have been ac- 
counted successful who did not achieve 
wealth. No one has ever thought to in- 
quire whether Arnold of Rugby accumu- 
lated money. His fame rests upon the 
fact that he was a great teacher. Abraham 
Lincoln was a success, but he was not rich. 
Clara Barton was a success, but her name 
never suggests money. The names of Agas- 
siz and Mary Lyon will continue, as stars 
in the night, long after the names of mil- 

10 
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lionaires have been forgotten, and history 
will tell of them as great teachers. Booker 
Washington performed a noble service for 
his race and holds a place of honor because 
of his success as a teacher. Socrates was a 
teacher, and neither monument, nor tablet, 
nor statue could possibly add to the lustre 
of his name. Despite poverty and physical 
disabilities his fame has persisted through 
the centuries. 

It will be seen, then, that there is such 
a thing as success apart from wealth, but 
this view of success is not easy for young 
people to achieve. To them money has so 
long stood as a synonym for all things de« 
sirable that it requires a wrench to divert 
their thinking into another channel. It 
would be foolish to deny that money is 
desirable and, indeed, a necessity. In fact, 
we have a poor opinion of the young person 
who is not eager to earn, and it need not 
surprise us to find that the young people 
who are just emerging from high school 
or college would far rather own the Flatiron 
Building than be the authors of Emer- 
son's Essays, Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech, 
or Shakespeare's "Hamlet." It would be 
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less than kind to criticise the giri who would 
prefer to be the owner of a limousine and a 
string of pearls than to be such an artist 
as Rosa Bonheun These young people 
have not gained a proper perspective nor 
have they yet achieved a sense of real values. 
It requires experience, and often much 
travail of spirit, to come upon a true con- 
cept of success, and it is small wonder that 
inexperienced young people yield f acilely to 
the lure of money. They can see the near, 
but not the remote ; they think of the pres- 
ent, but cannot project their thinking into 
the future; and they are far more interested 
in their wants than in their needs. Hence 
it falls out that they eschew the work of 
teaching and espouse other activities that 
promise larger and more immediate re* 
wards. 

Without undue sentiment it may be said 
that the work of teaching has many fasci* 
nating aspects. It has been called drudg- 
ery, but there is no drudgery save only 
to the drudge, and to such a one every 
sort of work becomes drudgery, for he him- 
self makes it so. Michael Angelo lay on 
his back on a rude scaffold for four years 
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painting the Sistine Ceiling. Often his 
body was racked with pain, but he recked 
not of that, for he was working toward a 
definite and worthy goal. It was hard 
work, but it never was drudgery. Ghiberti 
worked for forty-two years on the bronze 
doors of the Baptistry in Florence, but 
there was no single day of drudgery, for he 
was working with a purpose. There are 
those who have been teaching for forty 
years or more, but have never thought of 
their work as drudgery. On the contrary, 
each day is a new day with new problemsi 
new hopes, and new aspirations that keep 
the heart young. The hair of many of 
these teachers is white, but there is spring- 
time in their hearts, and when they call 
the long roll of their pupils who have won 
distinction their eyes sparkle with delight. 
They find acute joy in the presence of their 
pupils, because these pupils accept them at 
face value and expand in the genial atmos- 
phere of their teaching. There are people 
now living who rejoice in the fact that they 
were once pupils of Horace Mann, and to 
them this is a badge of honor. Helen Keller 
is one of the most celebrated women of our 
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time, but her teacher, Miss Sullivan, is 
scarcely less so, and the two names are al- 
ways closely associated. 

Teachers are now held in high esteem by 
society. There was a time when they were 
considered fit subjects for caricature, but 
that is no longer true. In the home, in 
the factory, in the office, and on the farm 
people speak of teachers with great respect. 
Parents point out to strangers the teacher 
of their children. Social recognition is 
now given to the teachers as never before, 
and homes feel themselves honored by their 
presence. In church work, in social func- 
tions, and in club work teachers are con- 
spicuous, for it is common knowledge that 
they bring to all such enterprises the sort 
of intelligence and sympathy that makes 
for success. In general, it may be said that 
the war discovered how resourceful, how 
versatile, and how broadly intelligent our 
teachers are. The calls upon them for war 
work were many and varied, and these 
calls were all answered with promptness 
and efficiency. And their patrons gladly 
recognize the service they rendered so freely 
and effectively, and now accord to them 
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that full recognition that was once denied 
them. They have been emancipated from 
all semblance of thraldom and obloquy and 
now stand forth in the clear. Salaries have 
been largely increased and their work b held 
in high honor by the people. 

A man once told a professor at Oxford 
that he ought to be a member of Parlia- 
ment. To this the prof essor replied : "Not 
so, my friend. I am doing better for Eng- 
land by training the men who make the 
laws.'* This reply aptly epitomizes the 
work of the teacher. The teacher's large 
work consists in establishing right standards 
of thinking and living. These standards 
the boy takes with him into the activities 
of his manhood, whether in trade, or law- 
making, or professional life. The teacher 
is weaving the pattern of his life in the 
schoolroom and planting the seeds that 
will ultimately fructify civilization. Lessons 
are but the means to this larger end and 
such work may not be lightly esteemed. 
The school is the power-house, whose effects 
may be seen in the home, in the office, on 
the farm, in the court-room, and in the 
halls of legislation. The teacher is the 
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effective agency that operates this power- 
house and causes it to make for better 
conditions in society as a whole. Only 
this large concept of the teacher's work is 
the true one, and every teacher has full 
warrant for the conviction that his work 
is both worthy and far-reaching. 

Not only is the work of the teacher in- 
spiring and helpful, but it also affords 
many opportunities for the sort of avoca- 
tional work that cultivated people enjoy. 
Art galleries, libraries, and concerts attract 
teachers in large numbers. These agencies 
and the school are concomitants. The 
teacher enjoys the concert because of his 
teaching, and enjoys his work all the more 
because of the concert. The very nature 
of his work sends him forth on delightful 
quests wherever the best in nature, or art, 
or literature is to be found. In these quests 
his own mind expands and, too, he brings 
back rich treasures for his pupils. If he 
devotes his vacation to travel, he finds the 
experience exhilarating to himself and stimu- 
lating to his pupils. Thousands of people 
have seen the treasures of Europe as a 
sequence of teaching. Many teachers spend 
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vacations in summer camps, or other profit- 
able enterprises, and return to their work 
rejuvenated. In short, the summer vaca- 
tion means more to the teacher, as an ele- 
ment in the life process, than it can possibly 
mean to the business man or woman. 
Whether it is devoted to study, to travel, 
or to rest it is a time of refreshment and 
complete freedom from routine. Many 
teachers, both men and women, cultivate 
the soil during vacation, raising vegetables 
and fruit, and such exercise is good for 
both body and soul. 

Again, the avocation of the teacher often 
expands into a vocation. We have a long 
list of lawyers, physicians, journalists, 
ministers, authors, artists, musicians, con- 
gressmen, and Presidents who were once 
teachers. Longfellow and Lowell are con- 
spicuous among the poets. All these con- 
tinued their work of teaching even after 
they left the schoolroom. Their work in 
the school was but a glorious apprentice- 
ship that opened out into their particular 
service for humanity. The author con- 
tinues his work of teaching by means of 
his books. The work is the same but his 
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dass 18 larger. So with the journalist and 
the legislator. They have but increased 
their clientage. In short, the work of the 
teacher both for his pupik and for himself 
is as wide as civilization itself, and no one 
who is thoughtful and altruistic can look 
upon it with disdain. 

The new order in world aflPaiis is open- 
ing wide the gate of opportunity to young 
men and young women of spirit and under- 
standing, and this gate opens out upon no 
field that is more alluring to young people 
who have a sense of real values than the 
work of teaching. Much has been said of 
the meagre pay of teachers, and said truth- 
fully, but our people are fast becoming 
alive to the importance of the work of the 
schools, and they will see to it that the 
teacher of their children does not beg bread. 
Never was the call so loud for excellence in 
teaching; never was the outlook for the 
teacher so good. He himself will be a vital 
part of this new order and the school will 
be a more vital thing because of him. He 
will bring his school and its work into the 
van of thb march of progress. The people 
will look to him and his school to point 
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out the way of civilization. He will value 
the things that are old, not because of their 
age but because he can use them in weav- 
ing new patterns of life. His pupils will 
walk close beside him that he may point 
out to them and explain these new patterns. 
They will yearn to have him make plain 
to them the way of truth and life. Hand 
in hand they will walk through these new 
fields of a reconstructed world and together 
they will rejoice. 



CHAPTER III 

WHAT IS TEACHING? 

Teaching is not such a simple matter as 
Paring water from one vessel into another; 
for from it. If it were such a simple thing, 
anybody could do it without training, and, 
in that case, it would be scarcely worth 
doing at alL It is far more complex and 
delicate than that. With the most careful 
training, people find it difficult and some of 
them cannot do it at all. Others continue 
to try, but do the work in indifferent fashion. 
If it should be said that it is more delicate 
than surgery, there are those who would 
smile their incredulity. But it is more 
delicate, for surgery has to do with the 
bodily organs that are visible, while teach- 
ing has to do with qualities of mind and 
spirit that are both invisible and intangible. 
Moreover, surgery b performed with ma- 
terial instruments, while teaching is done 
by means of agencies that were never fabri- 
cated by hand. They are emanations of 
the spirit that can be neither weighed nor 
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measured. Their gentle impact upon the 
spirit of the child begets a reaction of that 
spirit and the teaching process is under 
way. Something is happening in the spirit 
of the child because something has hap- 
pened in the spirit of the teacher. This is 
why we call education a spiritual process. 

It is the spirit of the child that reacts, 
and it is the high privilege of the teacher 
so to present each phase of the subject in 
hand that the spirit of the pupil will react. 
As the housewife strives to make the food 
appetizing, so the teacher needs to present 
truth in such alluring form that the spirit 
of the child will flash out toward it and 
grasp it. If the teacher can contrive to 
make the pupil eager for his offerings, to 
make his spiritual mouth to water, as it 
were, the rest will.^coine easy. To this end 
the teacher must know what sort of food 
and what style of service will produce this 
effect, or his efforts will be largely futile. 
If the teacher strives to force olives upon 
an appetite that craves strawberries, the 
results will be unsatisfactory to both teacher 
and pupil. A taste for olives may be culti- 
vated, of course, but this requires time. 
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and the wise teacher will begin with straw- 
berries and advance by easy stages toward 
olives. It is quite possible for the teacher 
to present even a difficult subject in such 
attractive form that the pupil's spirit will 
leap out toward it. Thus in time the olives 
will become as palatable as the straw- 
berries. The teaching that causes the child 
to enjoy the subject that was once dis- 
tasteful to him is high art. This is the 
supreme test, and the teacher who can 
compass this task must be accounted a 
success. 

The effective teacher is ever striving to 
stimulate the element of curiosity in his 
pupils, for this is the force that impels them 
to make excursions out into the unknown. 
The books speak of this as going "from the 
known to the related unknown," and so it 
is. But if the child lacks curiosity the un- 
known has no attraction for him. Curiosity 
is only another name for spiritual hunger. 
When the child becomes curious he will 
overcome obstacles and persevere in his 
quest until he has brought the unknown 
into the realm of the known. And, best of 
all, he will enjoy the adventure. In stimu- 
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fating curiosity the teacher veers away 
from the traditional question-and-answer 
method and uses a plan that will incite 
thinking. He will find the expression I 
wonder a kindly and effective introduction 
to his questions. When he says " I wonder 
why we invert the terms of the divisor in 
division of fractions?" he is paying his 
pupils a delicate compliment in the way 
of assuming that they know the rule, and 
is setting them to thinking of the real dif- 
ficulty. Or if he says, " I wonder why our 
shadows are longer in winter than they are 
in summer," he is crediting them with a 
knowledge of observed facts, and is sending 
them forth in quest of the golden fleece. 
Or he may tell them of the traveller who 
had difficulty in boiling potatoes in a high 
altitude and conclude by remarking, ''I 
wonder why that was so?" It may re- 
quire days for them to achieve the answer, 
but all the while curiosity is doing good 
service in the educational process. Or he 
may tell of the man who travelled two hun- 
dred kilometres in two hours and fifteen 
minutes, and then wonder how many miles 
an hour he travelled. If we can contrive 
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to have our pupils become surcharged with 
curiosity, we shall have gone far toward 
reducing absence and tardiness, and we 
shall not need to resort to fictitious stimu- 
lation to induce industry. It is evermore 
better to impel than to try to compel. 

Another quality that constitutes a worthy 
goal of school endeavor is imagination, and 
the teacher who keeps this goal in view in 
every exercise of the school deserves high 
praise. For imagination lies back of every 
invention, every reform, and every phase 
of progress. It takes the things that are 
and weaves them into new and better pat- 
terns. Unfortunately, much of our school 
wotk in the past has had a tendency to 
repress imagination with consequent loss to 
civilization. Henderson says: "At its best 
imagination is insight. As its absence is 
responsible for many of the brutalities of 
social life, so its presence is the direct source 
of most of our social amenities, of tolera- 
tion, charity, consideration— in a word, of 
all those social virtues which distinguish the 
child of light." Every page of history, 
geography, science, and literature affords 
material for the development of imagina- 
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tion, and every page will be so used if the 
teacher himself appreciates the power of 
this quality and is himself endowed with it. 
If he will launch an imaginary fairy-boat 
in the near-by brook, and encourage the 
pupils to follow it in its course to the sea 
there will be no occasion to reproach them 
for a lack of interest. Or if he launches 
another such boat on Lake Itasca and dele* 
gates to the pupils the work of supplying 
the cargo at the various ports, he will have 
given them not only an important lesson 
in commercial geography but a lesson in 
imagination as well. Such a lesson can 
never be dull and such a teacher will never 
lack a position. 

Another quality that should engage the 
earnest consideration of every teacher is 
aspiration. The person who does not aspire 
does not achieve ; and the person who does 
aspire can scarcely fail to achieve. To 
subscribe to this statement is to admit 
the importance of aspiration. We teach 
arithmetic, as a matter of course, but not 
solely as an end in and of itself. From 
our teaching we hope to see this quality 
of aspiration issue, for aspiration is greater 
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than arithmetic and we use the subject of 
study as means to this end. If we achieve 
this end we glorify arithmetic, but if we 
fail to achieve this end we debase the sub- 
ject. If we would test the efficacy of our 
teaching of the subject, we have only to test 
for aspiration. If at the end of our teach- 
ing of arithmetic we find the pupil fired 
with ambition to climb to higher levels — if 
we find him eager to grapple with algebra 
and geometry — ^we may take unction to our- 
selves that our teaching of arithmetic has 
been successful. If we can cause the pupil 
to become eager to enlarge his circle of 
illumination, his endeavors will not cease at 
the close of the school period. If we stir 
his ambition by means of history, his study 
of history will not be restricted to the books 
of the school. We shall find him {)oring 
over books of history after he has entered 
upon business or professional life. It will 
be a red-letter day for the school when the 
teacher says, " I am teaching aspiration by 
means of history, arithmetic, geography, 
and language/* It would be well if we 
could examine teachers upon their quali- 
fications for this type of teaching. 
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The man who wishes hard is the man 
who works hard to make his dreams come 
true. Without ambition Burbank would 
never have won such distinction in the 
plant world. Without ambition Howe never 
would have kept on through poverty and 
suffering until he had developed the sewing- 
machine. Without ambition the Wrights 
never would have given to the world the 
airplane. Without ambition Field never 
would have laid the ocean cable. In short, 
wishing always precedes accomplishment, 
and the teacher performs a great service 
for the child when he induces him to wish 
hard. It has been said that ''Every wish 
comes true if we only wish hard enough/' 
and this statement is near enough to the 
truth to encourage every teacher to foster 
diligently and unceasingly the quality of 
aspiration in his pupils. At the opening of 
the school year the teacher will do well to 
have each pupil give a written answer to 
the question: ''What do you hope to be 
doing twenty years hence?" Then at the 
close of the year let the same question be 
asked. A comparison of the replies will 
give a somewhat definite clue to the de- 
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vdopment of the pupil's aspiration, and the 
teacher can thus appraise the effectiveness 
of his teaching in the way of generating this 
quality. 

Teaching may well be defined as the 
process of inculcating the habit of mas- 
tery. Here we have bed-rock. Unfor- 
tunately this definition is not accepted in 
actual practice either in our colleges, our 
normal schools, or in our public schook; but 
the definition is a valid one for all that. 
Just why it is not put into practice in these 
institutions it would not be easy to deter- 
mine. Certainly, it does not redound to 
their credit that they fail to practise what 
they preach, for, as a rule, teachers become 
expansive in urging their pupils to become 
thorough. None the less all these schools 
have established seventy-five per cent as 
the passing grade, which is tantamount to 
saying that they will be satisfied with some- 
thing less than thoroughness. By promis- 
ing their pupils immunity if they attain a 
mark of seventy-five these teachers are 
virtually sayii^ that this grade wins salva- 
tion and is, therefore, enough. But this 
grade, at best, is only three-fourths of the 
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way toward mastery, and so is not enough. 
We have hosts of people in our land who 
have a smattering of this and a smattering 
of that, just because the schools have not 
set up mastery as their goal. How long 
should a pupil study long division? Just 
long enough to master it. How often should 
a boy spell camouflage? Just often enough 
to master it. In this way he will achieve 
the habit of mastery, for mastery should 
become habitual just as are walking or 
breathing. A young man once said of a 
book on geometry: ''There is a book that 
I know from cover to cover." There was 
triumph in his tones and in his looks as he 
spoke the words. Little he cared for grades. 
He was master of that subject and would 
enter upon his contest with trigonometry 
and calculus with courage and confidence. 

Seventy-five per cent is not enough either 
in school or in life. Only mastery is enough. 
Seventy-five is not enough in the bank, where 
fortunes and financial integrity are involved. 
We must have absolute accuracy, and that 
is but another name for mastery. Sev- 
enty-five is not enough in the pharmacy. If 
the prescription names four ingredients and 
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the derk gets three of them right, he might 
pass in school but not in compounding that 
prescription. A wrong ingredient may mean 
death, and we have a right to insist upon 
mastery. Seventy-five is not enough in 
the orchestra. If the players should get 
only seventy-five per cent of the notes cor- 
rect there would be discord in the orchestra 
and agony in the audience. But in the 
school, when there are twelve problems to 
be solved, we say to our pupils that three 
of the twelve are n^ligible and, worst of 
all, permit each pupil to select what three 
he will for the discard. We are wont to 
estimate education by pages turned, by as- 
signments covered (save the mark!), and 
by hieroglyphics in a grade-book, but not 
by mastery. It is small wonder that we 
have the expression ''Jack of all trades and 
master of none,'' when our schools, coll^;es, 
and normal schools give their sanction to 
this type of training. Let it be said again, 
then, and with much emphasis, that teach- 
ing is the process of inculcating the habit 
of mastery. Only through such teaching 
may we hope to achieve a nation of master- 
ful men and women. 
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Included in this habit of mastery is the 
mastery of self, and here is a wide oppor- 
tunity for the teacher's wisdom. It is far 
better for the boy to do a right thing be- 
cause he himself elects to do so than be- 
cause the teacher demands it. Right here 
the teacher does well to ask himself the 
question: ''How shall I contrive to cause 
the pupil to repress his inclination to do a 
wrong thing and to do the right thing of 
his own volition?" If the boy is a bully 
on the playground to-day, what may the 
teacher do that this boy shall be kindly 
and considerate to-morrow? If the boy 
cheats in the classroom to-day, how shall 
the teacher manage affairs that he will be 
open and aboveboard to-morrow? These 
are big questions and have to do with the 
formation of habits. Cheating will become 
a habit unless an antidote is administered. 
What is the antidote and how is it to be 
administered? This is a question that the 
prospective teacher needs to ask himself. 
Can a pupil win the habit of honesty, of 
courtesy, of fair play, of industry, and of 
truth-teiling ? By all means. Tens of 
thousands of men and women will attest 
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the validity of this assertion and will dte 
their own experiences in proof. Here is 
a man who once was a bully on the play- 
ground but now is gentle, helpful, and sym- 
pathetic. The transformation b^an in the 
school, and the teacher's work was so tact- 
fully done that the boy thought he initiated 
the change. 

This man could not be a bully now, for 
his habits of life are too deeply grooved for 
that. Fair play is as much a part of him- 
self as his right hand. This habit had its 
origin in the school, and the teacher fos- 
tered it, not by preachments and homilies, 
but by deftly turning the boy's gaze upon 
his inner self. The sum of all our habits 
is character, and the teacher who can 
inculcate the habits oi industry, thrift, 
honesty, fair dealing, truth, consideration, 
loyalty, and the like is really developing 
diaracter. Many a boy has sloughed off 
his rudeness and contracted the habit of 
courtesy simply because his teacher was 
uniformly courteous. It often happens 
that example is more potent than precept. 
Seeing, then, that our habitual acts con- 
stitute our diaracter, the teacher's laige 
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task 18 to inculcate correct habits in his 
pupils, and his own habits will be a large 
element in the teaching. 

Here, then, we have the blue-print of 
teaching, and every young person must 
decide for himself whether he is able to 
follow the specifications. The old-time 
schoolmaster had recourse to coercion and 
repression, but the modem teacher must 
devise ways of causing the pupil to dis- 
cipline himself. This is the crucial test of 
teaching, and the young person who feels 
that he is able and eager to essay this lat^ge 
task will receive a cordial welcome to the 
ranks of teachers. If he feels that he can 
lead the child up to the mastery of himself, 
his bodily, mental, and spiritual powers, 
and make them all subservient to his will, 
then this young person is by way of be- 
coming a worthy teacher, and society will 
hail his advent to the ranks with glad ac- 
claim. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE BEGINNER 

Whbn the teacher first crosses the thresh- 
old of the school, he enters upon an adven- 
ture of large import. He may not realize 
this at the time, but very soon the magni- 
tude of his work will b^n to dawn upon 
him. If at first he thinks that to be a 
teacher is merely to "hear lessons," he will 
soon be disillusioned. He presently finds 
himself in a maze of difficulties with no 
friend at hand to show him the way out. 
Many of those who have had experience 
look back upon their first day, or week, of 
teaching with a feeling akin to panic as 
they live over again some of those agoniz- 
ing experiences. They had gone into the 
school full of hope and courage. Their 
pathways were bordered with flowers that 
smiled with sunshine, and they had no 
feeblest inkling that any difiiculties would 
ever confront them. Such is the sublime 
optimism of youth and inexperience. They 
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know better now, and this knowledge is a 
part of their present strength and excellence. 
Had they surmounted no difficulties they 
might now be iiaccid and inert. But be- 
cause they overcame the lions in the way 
they are now equal to even greater con- 
quests. By their striving they gained an 
access of power and courage. Now they 
smile back at all the rough places on the 
road they have travelled, and are sincerely 
thankful for them. 

The first task of the teacher is to win the 
confidence of his pupils. Not until this 
has been accomplished can he hope to teach 
them, for the learning process presupposes 
an open mind. He will be tempted to hurry. 
He will be eager to show results. But edu- 
cation is not a feverish, hysterical process; 
quite the contrary. It is a quiet, steady, 
continuous process. Neither a mind nor a 
flower will open at the behest of noise or 
haste^ If a week is required for the teacher 
to win the confidence of the children, the 
time will be well spent. They need to be- 
come acquainted the one with the other, 
and if he can induce them to tell of their 
home life and the work of their parents and 
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neighbors, so much the better. For this 
first week the knowledge he can glean from 
them is more important to the ultimate 
success of the school than anything he can 
contribute to them. This revelation of 
themselves is far and away more important 
as a beginning than the turning of pages 
of a book. But this lesson will not be readily 
learned by the beginner. In his thinking 
education and teaching have been so closely 
associated with books and recitations that 
when he is not using books he thinks of 
himself as an idler. But during these first 
few days he is making a diagnosis of his 
school and diagnosis always precedes treat- 
ment. During these days teacher and pupils 
are becoming acquainted, are getting to- 
gether, and are learning to speak a common 
language. They are lingering together for 
a time in the vestibule before entering the 
palace proper. 

He must win their confidence, he cannot 
force it. His words, his acts, his thoughts, 
and even his feelings must be such as will 
cause them to unfold in his presence. Here 
is the scene of his first defeat or triumph, 
and the whole success of his school depends 
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upon this first trial oi his powers. When 
he has finally won them all but the surly 
boy on the rear seat, he is chagrined well- 
nigh to the point of violence. What is one 
to do with a boy like that? Frankly, he 
does not know. Possibly the boy is setting 
a trap for him, trying him out, and hoping 
to trick him into some indiscretion that will 
cause a laugh at his expense. This must 
not be. He must find a way out. He must 
show neither cowardice, nor anger, nor 
weakness, for a virile boy looks with scorn 
upon a namby-pamby teacher. He must 
solve this boy before all else and the solu- 
tion will test him to the utmost. There is 
no sovereign remedy for a balky boy, but he 
is not wholly unlike a balky horse and a 
facile remedy for each is to divert his mind 
from his balking and get him thinking of 
something else. One teacher gave such a 
balky boy a bill, asking him to go over to 
the drug-store to get it changed. When he 
returned he was transformed and there was 
no more balking, no more surliness. The 
teacher had shown confidence in him and 
he returned it in kind, with interest, as is 
the way with boys. 
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Then comes the teaching, and here, again, 
he will have his trials and discouragements. 
He "will encounter the slow boy and also 
the bright one. Each of these will puzzle 
and perplex him. He cannot be rid of the 
slow boy by calling him stupid, nor of the 
bright boy by calling him bad. The so- 
called badness of many boys is only an 
abundance of energy that the teacher does 
not know how to utilize. John Murdock 
once said that Robert Bums had no capacity 
for music. Then Bums became one of the 
sweetest singers of all time, and the fact 
that Murdock once taught this poet was 
the one thing that redeemed the teacher 
from oblivion. It is ever dangerous for 
the teacher to call a boy bad. In just a 
few years the glory of the boy may obscure 
the teacher. The bright boy has rights 
which the teacher must recognize. He has 
a right to a programme of work that will 
engage all his powers to the limit and the 
teacher must somehow contrive to provide 
this programme. In the case of the slow boy, 
the skill and patience of the teacher will 
be put to the test. But he must not fail, 
for this boy may be another century-plant 
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that comes to maturity slowly. The slow 
boy is the real test of the teacher's ability. 
The bright boy needs little or no teaching, 
but the slow boy has great need of it, and 
the teacher must supply this need with 
tact, kindness, and infinite patience. 

There will come situations in which this 
beginner will feel helpless and inadequate, 
and will wonder if he has an aptitude for 
teaching. It may help him to know that 
this feeling often comes over teachers of 
large experience. It is the bigness of the 
work in hand that engenders this feeling. 
Such feelings may well be denominated 
"growing pains, " for they stand as witnesses 
to the fact that the teacher is coming into a 
larger appreciation of the magnitude as 
well as the importance of his work. Here 
is a child whose home life is drab, who is the 
victim of poverty and unkindness, who lacks 
sufficient food, and who is quite destitute 
of the sympathy and kindly treatment that 
childhood craves. In the presence of this 
child he realizes that the work of the teacher 
transcends books, and lessons, and grades, 
and promotions and has to do with life in 
all its aspects. Mere lessons cannot heal 
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the wounds on the spirit of this child and 
he f eeb that it has been laid upon him to 
bring comfort and joy into this child's life. 
He must restore the bruised soul, dry the 
tears, and by the subtle alchemy of his 
teaching transmute sadness into joy. This 
he knows full well cannot be done by for- 
mula or rule of thumb but must be compassed 
by the all-embracing bigness of his own 
spirit. Even the Great Teacher wept, and 
we need feel no surprise that this beginner 
feels himself inadequate in the presence of 
this child tragedy. 

A primary teacher tells of a little boy who 
came into her school on the opening day 
and who seemed cruelly afraid of her and 
all the children. When one of these ap- 
proached him he would hurry away to a 
remote part of the room, trembling with a 
fear he could not control. For days the 
teacher tried to have him become reconciled 
to the seat she had assigned him, but with 
indifferent success. After many such at- 
tempts she casually laid a bit of candy upon 
his desk, whereupon, she relates, his face 
was pitiful to see. He seemed to be groping 
out toward the light, and his loola were 
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asking whether human beings are of the 
sort that give a boy candy. It will probably 
never be known what experiences in the 
home had brought that child into that con- 
dition of abject fear of his kind. Certain 
it is, however, that the ordinary rules of 
school could not be applied to him. His was 
a very special case, and we may naturally 
inquire whether every child is not a special 
case both in respect to discipline and to 
teaching. Pupils bring into school the in- 
fluences of environment, and wise is that 
teacher who can mete out to each one just 
what will be best for him. 

It may not be wise to use in this school 
the methods of instruction or discipline that 
obtain in other schools, for each school has 
its own particular problems and the teacher 
must be able to sense the situation and adapt 
his methods accordingly. In a mining dis- 
trict his illustrations will differ from those 
that are suitable in a farming district, or, 
as it has often been said, his teaching must 
go with the grain and not against the grain. 
If the beginner is teaching in the country 
he must know the language of the farm, at 
whatever expense' of time and effort. Other- 
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wise his teaching will fail to run with the 
grain and he will experience distress. A 
teacher in the country was once forced to 
resign because he refused to learn the lan- 
guage of the country. He insisted that the 
pupils should learn his language but refused 
to learn theirs. His air of superiority and 
intolerance antagonized both pupils and 
parents, and his resignation afforded the 
only solution. The beginner should make a 
careful study of the people among whom he 
is working, and shun arrogance as he would 
a pestilence. Moses must be willing to go 
over into Egypt before he can hope to lead 
his people out into the Promised Land. 

Again, the beginner should be able to 
withstand the temptation to use little 
ready-made plans and devices in lieu of 
real teaching. The temptation is ever a 
facile one, and he will need to be on his guard 
all the while against the persuasive eloquence 
of mercenary agents. He cannot teach 
school with machinery. His plans should 
be his own, evolved as he thinks carefully of 
the children he is teaching. The many de- 
vices that are so temptingly portrayed may 
have their Uses as games, but as educational 
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agencies their value is negligible. Some 
years ago there appeared a device for teach- 
ing cube root but it required more effort to 
learn how to manipulate the device than 
to learn cube root. The dissected map 
is still in vogue, but it has only a doubtful 
value as an aid in teaching geography. In 
two minutes the child can learn the shape 
and location of Texas but that knowledge 
is of minor importance. If the child knows 
only the geography that the dissected map 
can teach him, he will never shine as a geog- 
rapher. Teaching is far better and deeper 
than manipulating little devices or trying 
to apply the offerings of some plan-book. 
Here sits a child, there sits the teacher. The 
child does not know how to solve a complex 
fraction. The teacher does know how to 
solve it. Now, how shall the teacher pro- 
ceed that he may cause the child to know ? 
This concrete illustration multiplied by ten 
thousand will show to the beginner the scope 
and character of the teacher's task. 

This beginner needs to remind himself 
daily that one of the most difficult and deli- 
cate phases of his work will be to dispense 
absolute justice unflinchingly, with clear 
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brain and steady nerve. For justice in 
school work is not always as simple as it 
sounds. There are those who think they 
understand a word when they are able to 
spell it. But thb is a grave error. Justice 
is one of the words whose full import is not 
revealed in the mere spelling, llie teacher 
may need to explore the motives that lie 
back of conduct before he can mete out 
exact justice. The conduct of two boys may 
be exactly the same, to all outward appear- 
ance; but justice may demand that the 
teacher reprove one boy and applaud the 
other. One boy may have been actuated 
by the spirit of bravado or vanity, while 
the other was actuated by a desire to be 
helpful. Justice is never subject to cut-and- 
dried, stereotyped rules. The teacher is 
judge, jury, counsel for plantiff and de- 
fense, all in one, and this calls for wisdom of 
high order. A jury once found the prisoner 
guilty as chai^ged and the judge must pass 
sentence. But the prisoner was the judge's 
own son. What would this judge do? A 
general once faced a crisis. A certain posi- 
tion must be carried or the safety of the 
whole army would be jeopardized. A com- 
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pany stood facing the critical position and if 
the assault was ordered this company must 
be of the assaulting force. The general well 
knew the hazard of the enterprise and knew 
that his word of conunand would send the 
men of this company to almost certain 
death. His two sons were members of that 
company. Would he give the command ? 

The teacher will find himself face to face 
with situations that will call for courage, 
balanced judgment, and unswerving integ- 
rity. He may have occasion to discipline 
a boy in whose home he himself lives. He 
finds a son of a member of the board 
guilty of a misdemeanor, or a rich man's 
son, or the most popular boy in school. If 
he metes out full justice he may lose caste, 
or he may fail of re-election, or he may 
be compelled to seek another boarding-place. 
In such a situation what is the teacher's 
duty? What did the judge do? He pro- 
nounced sentence upon the prisoner. What 
did the general do? He gave command to 
the company to make the attack. A Scotch 
teacher requested the boys to hold the book 
in the right hand. One boy held the book 
in hb left. Whereupon the teacher com- 
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manded him to do as he had been told or he 
would get a flogging. Then the boy held 
up the stump of his right arm and said " Mas- 
ter, I hae nae richt hand." At this the boys 
hissed the teacher, who, unmindful of the 
hissing, left his desk, went to the boy, put 
his arm about him, and said: "Forgie me, 
laddie, forgie me; I didna know, I didna 
know." At this the boys applauded lustily. 
It is a hard thing but a big thing for a teacher 
to apologize to a pupil, but it must some- 
times be done if justice is to hold sway in 
the school. The young teacher should hold 
in mind that it is better to be right than to 
be popular. 

In due time this be^ner will come to 
know that teaching at its best is a trans- 
fusion of spirit. This will be borne in upon 
him by his own yearning out toward his 
pupils and their answering back to him. 
When his spirit smiles out to them their 
spirits smile back to him in gladness. Their 
joy is his joy, and their success is his. The 
class exercise b^ets a spiritual atmosphere 
in whose tonic influence they all expand. 
The lesson is the occasion for this transfusion 
of spirit and serves its purpose well. Their 
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work is earnest and sincere, because his 
earnestness and sincerity inspire them to 
their best. They are diligent because his 
spirit of diligence has permeated their lives 
and slacking can find no welcome among 
them. They have imbibed his spirit of 
helpfulness and they find their chief joy 
in being helpful where help is needed. They 
give their help in full measure to their par- 
ents, to their friends and neighbors, and, 
especially, to those who are in distress or 
sorrow. It is the teacher's spirit working 
out into the community through them. 
People call him an excellent teacher, and so 
he is, but his excellence is of the spirit which 
transcends and glorifies his knowledge of 
books. The books are but a means, to be 
used or not, as the situation requires. If 
the sky, or the stream, or the storm, will 
suit his purpose better, then these become 
his text-books for the time, that the spirits 
of his pupils may expand in the realms of 
beauty and sublimity. 



CHAPTER V 

MORAL TRAINING 

Some one has written to the effect that 
moral people do not understand what mo- 
rality is, and this statement confuses and dis- 
turbs us. Certainly moral people know what 
the absence of morality is, and, too, they cer- 
tainly know what the opposite of morality is. 
The man whose digestive organs do tiieir 
appointed work perfectly b not conscious 
that he has a stomach. In some such way, 
possibly, people who are moral as a habit of 
life may not be conscious that they are 
moral at all, but accept their moral conduct 
as a matter of course as they do their breath- 
ing or the use of their hands and feet. It is 
quite worth while, then, to reflect upon the 
habit of morality and to discover if such a 
habit can be developed by training. Wheth- 
er instincts are inherent or whether they 
have been acquired through the life-long 
experiences of the race, we need not here 

inquire, but certain it is that we have 
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instincts that warn us or applaud us ac- 
cording to our conduct in situations where 
morality is concerned. They warn us 
against the doing of some things and ap- 
plaud us in the doing of others. If we con- 
tinue to do the things for which they ap- 
plaud us and refrain from doing the things 
against which they warn us, it would seem 
that in due time we shall win the habit of 
moral action, or, in other words, achieve 
morality. 

But right here we encounter a difficulty. 
Are right and wrong absolute, or are they 
relative terms? Can conduct that we call 
wrong for one person be right for another? 
At home and at school we were taught that 
fighting is wrong, and at times we felt the 
sting of the rod or the strap because of our 
transgressions. Later on, when we marched 
along the street clad in khaki and carrying 
guns, our parents and teachers came out to 
greet us, shook us by the hand, and called us 
heroes. Others gave us food in rich variety 
and abundance at canteens, and bedecked 
us with flowers while the band played, the 
flags fluttered, and the crowds huzzahed. 
Somehow people seem to have changed 
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their notion about fighting, and it is quite 
like a dream to see our stem schoolmaster 
waving his flag and cheering us away to do 
fighting compared with which our school- 
yard antics seem puny. Has the moral 
standard changed or has the chat^e come to 
pass in the schoolmaster? We know there 
has been a change somewhere along the line, 
but an adequate explanation of this change 
would require a volume. 

Thb illustration is cited merely to show 
how complex and delicate the problem of 
moral training is. It cannot be done by pre- 
cept alone, nor by example alone, nor yet by 
dtations alone. We may cite Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and Clara Barton, and that is well, 
but it is not enough for the purpose. We 
may indulge in homilies and preachments, 
but they do not fully answer the purpose. 
We may exemplify morality in our mode of 
life, but even that seems to fall short. Or we 
may combine all these and still not attain the 
goal. Some teachers have done all these 
things, singly or in combination, and found 
them inadequate. So we are forced to ask: 
What else is there for us to do when all 
these methods fail ? Let us dte another iUus- 
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tration. A teacher had often told her pupils 
that a lie is never justifiable and had often 
declaimed to them against the sin of lying. 
Then, after she had become a nurse, one of 
these pupils was brought to the hospital 
and became her patient. Upon taking his 
temperature one morning, she told him 
that his fever was abating, that his tempera- 
ture was only one hundred and one, when in 
reality it was almost one hundred and four. 
He thought he was getting better and did 
get better. Later, when she told him of 
the ruse, he reminded her of her school pre- 
cepts, whereupon she evaded the issue by 
saying, "The end justifies the means." 

In another school, when the teacher was 
inveighing against the sin of lying, a pupil 
asked whether Lady Macbeth did right or 
wrong when she told the guests at the dinner 
party that her husband was the frequent 
victim of such seizures. To say that Lady 
Macbeth was right would be a justification 
of lying; to say she was wrong would be to 
accuse her of disloyalty to her husband. 
Either horn of this dilemma would certainly 
give the teacher deep concern. Teachers 
have often had occasion to wish that moral 
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training could be reduced to an exact science 
and that they might find the answer to a 
moral question as readily and exactly as 
they can find the answer to the problem in 
arithmetic or algebra. It would greatly 
simplify the whole matter if we could only 
scatter our moral platitudes like confetti 
and see them take root in the lives of our 
pupils and grow up into moral habits. But, 
morality seems not to come to pass in that 
way. If a pupil should ask us what a diplo- 
mat is, we should be hard put to it to find a 
satisfactory reply. We should scarcely dare 
to have recourse to history and cite the 
diplomats who became celebrated, for we 
might encounter Machiavelli or Bemstorff 
and thus experience some embarrassment. 
We prefer to have our pupils think that a 
diplomat is a great and good spokesman for 
his country who is above and beyond lying. 
All these and many other perplexities 
confront us as we try to devise some plan 
for moral training that will prove efficacious. 
On all sides we are beset by questions that 
unsettle the things that we thought settled. 
We think of right and wrong as definite and 
settled only to find that some situation calls 
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for an amendment. In times just gone by 
we cited intemperance as the great sin and 
became expansive in our denunciations — 
and rightly so. Happily that evil has been 
put away and we congratulate ourselves 
that such is the case. Now we shall have a 
better chance, we think, and no doubt we 
shall. But the fact remains that strong 
drink never was a temptation to thousands of 
men and women, and never could be, for the 
reason that their moral habits were drink- 
proof. If all our people had been such as 
these, intemperance would have vanished 
without the aid of law. What is true of 
this vice is true of all others. If all peo- 
ple were vice-proof these vices could not 
touch them and vice would disappear. If we 
could only vaccinate the children and render 
them immune to wrong, we should have the 
matter settled once for all. And this vacci- 
nation process is exactly our problem, nor 
can we blink it. No one has smallpox who 
is immune to it, nor yet wrong-doing. 

But this immunity does not come by 
chance. Plans must be well made and wisely 
carried out if our pupils are to win through 
to moral habits that will encompass them 
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and render them impervious to wrong. 
Goodness is not merely the absence of bad- 
ness. If that were true a statue would be 
good, for it is incapable of badness. Let us 
get this right at once. Goodness is a posi- 
tive quality, not a negative one. If good- 
ness were but a negative thing we could 
administer an anaesthetic to the pupil and 
so render him good. The normal child has 
propensities, and our problem is to train 
these to grow in right directions. Ignoring 
fine distinctions and exceptions, we can 
count upon the child's instinct to distinguish 
between right and wrong t6 such an extent 
as will give us a basis for action in striving 
to develop habits. We may well leave Lady 
Macbeth and Machiavelli out of considera- 
tion at first and work upon the fundamental 
fact that the child knows lying to be wrong. 
If lying is wrong, then truth is right, and 
now we have only to groove truth into a 
habit imtil it becomes as natural to the child 
as walking. Yes, we all know about the 
cookie-jar and the temptation that it offers, 
but even so the habit may even be made 
equal to that difficulty. Washington and 
the cherry-tree need not be regarded as 
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fiction, for every child has his cherry-tree, 
but it cannot dismay or delete the habit of 
truth-telling. 

We can all recall the times when our 
mothers sped us on our way to pay a visit 
to relatives or neighbors with the gentle 
admonition that we should not forget our 
manners. In this kindly counsel those 
mothers clearly implied morals as well. 
Little did those good souls realize that in 
the admonition they gave us they were 
convicting themselves of having taught us 
the sort of manners and morals that are 
detachable, that can be put on and off at 
will like coats and hats. Of course, we very 
promptly forgot both the admonition and 
our manners, as children will who have been 
fitted out with mere "company manners'* 
and morals. We should have been in better 
case, and our mothers would have been more 
comfortable in our absence, had our manners 
and morals been of such nature that we 
could not divest ourselves of them. Our 
mothers never told us not to forget our 
breathing or not to forget to let our blood 
circulate. Had our morals been as much a 
part of ourselves as our blood circulation 
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neither our mothers nor ourselves would 
ever have thought it necessary either not 
to foiiget them or even to remember them. 
Conscious politeness may amount to impo- 
liteness, and conscious morality leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Unconscious morality 
is the sort that can withstand the shock of 
temptation. 

The inference is clear, therefore, that the 
teacher's task is to develop moral qualities 
in his pupils that will be so deeply ingrained 
in their nature that they will be unconscious 
of them. In each case moral responses will 
be instant and automatic, nor shall we ever 
have any misgivings as to what such people 
will do in situations that call for moral 
responses. We call such people reliable, 
trustworthy, upright, and honest. We never 
incline to take their moral temperature or 
respiration, nor to coimt their moral pulse. 
In whatever situations we may find them we 
know that they will ring true. We may not, 
at the time, be able to interpret their ac- 
tions, but no doubt as to their rightness ever 
suggests itself to our minds. We do not 
judge them by the standards of others but 
rather by their own, for we have come to 
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know that their standards are right. We 
may doubt ourselves but not them. We 
accept the nurse's statement of her patient's 
temperature at her own appraisement and 
never apply to her conduct the measuring- 
rod of our own ignorance. The act is right 
because she does it, and we accept it without 
quibble or question. She has made many 
tests of the big elemental things of life, and 
knows in her heart rather than in her mind 
what is right, and we stand reverent in the 
presence of her dictum. 

Some such conception of moral training 
pervades the school over which presides 
the teacher whom we are trying to portray. 
He does not preach morality, but strives in 
every school activity to develop the habit of 
morality in his pupils. To this end the school 
is a moral laboratory and every lesson helps 
to groove morality into a habit of life. 
There is no formal teaching of morals, for 
he knows that the incidental way is far 
more eflFective. Somehow his pupils come 
to feel that honor is the quality that re- 
veals itself in the conduct of a person when 
he is alone; that the Golden Rule is their 
guide in their dealings with one another; 
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that honesty is not a mere sentiment but a 
ba^c working principle of life; and that 
service has a wholesome broadening and 
deepening influence upon those who serve. 
By way of reinforcing this notion of service 
he has a motto on the blackboard to this 
effect — "Success b^ns at the point where 
a man stops asking favors and starts giving 
them" — and this motto needs no interpre- 
tation from the teacher. He disparages 
fighting and in the next breath declares 
that the boy who will not fight for the good 
name of his mother or the honor of his 
country isn't much of a boy and will not 
become much of a man. In this way he 
proves to them that morality is not a mere 
surface veneer, not a mere convention, but 
sends its roots down deep into the tissues 
of life. The primary purpose of the Scout 
movement is to groove morality into a habit, 
and we shall put a crown of glory upon our 
work if, as teachers, we strive, day by day, 
to make every activity of the school and the 
playground a means toward this end of 
inculcating the habit of morality. 



CHAPTER VI 

SINCERITY 

Sincerity is another of the teacher's 
qualities that wins favor and admiration. 
This quality makes a strong appeal to chil- 
dren and they readily sense it. They know 
instinctively whether or not their teacher 
is sincere or whether he is given to dissimu- 
lation and pretense. Their eyes can pene- 
trate a mask and they can appraise a teacher 
at his real value. The spurious and the 
counterfeit find no favor in their sight. 
Teachers have been known to complain to 
the principal of the rudeness and disorder 
of tJieir pupils, little knowing that their 
disorder had its origin in the discovery that 
he is not what he seems, and that behind 
the mask he wears in their presence there 
lurks a very different person. Nothing is 
more difficult in the school than to restore 
the confidence of a child once it has been 
lost. Deception produces a scar, nor can the 
teacher ever again be to the child what he 
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once WM. It would be well if we could test 
for mncerity in our examination for teach- 
er», for insincerity will eventually produce 
discord in the school, which no amount of 
coercion can quell or dispel. The child will 
soon turn from the person who is not sincere 
and gravitate toward sincerity as iron filings 
move to the magnet. And in our examina- 
tions for teachers the child might be used 
to aid us in our quest for this quality of 
sincerity. 

The sincere teacher is impressive without 
conscious striving to be so. There is in him 
such simplicity as wins people to him and 
makes them his allies. He does not travel 
in tortuous paths, but his life is as direct as 
a shaft of light, and no discount is ever ap- 
plied either to his words or his ways. So 
sincere is he that he could not pose if he 
tried. It never occurs to him to be other 
than his own real self. He neither speaks 
nor acts for effect. If he has nothing to say 
that is worth saying and worth hearing, he 
remains silent, and even his silence is elo- 
quent, for people know that behind that 
silence there are vast treasures if only he 
would elect to make them vocal. When he 
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does speak the words glint and sparkle as 
they fall from his lips and, carried along on 
the currents of his mellifluous voice, they 
group themselves into sentences that charm 
and convince. Words, to him, are as pre- 
cious as diamonds and he handles them with 
the same fine care. He respects himself and 
the language he speaks too much ever to 
mumble his words or mangle his sentences. 
He thinks that words are too precious to be 
thrown about at random like pebbles, and 
that sentences have a real mission in life 
and ought never to be used for unworthy 
purposes. To use words and sentences less 
than worthily seems to him a degradation 
both of the language and the user. 

To his way of thinking, language is de- 
signed for the expression of worthy thoughts, 
and when there is no worthy thought to be 
expressed there should be no language used. 
He deems silence preferable. His sincere 
nature shrinks from gossip, and scandal, 
and cheap talk, because he feels that lan- 
guage should be used for nobler ends. He 
is never slack in his language, just as he is 
never slack in his thinking or in his living. 
He is taut without rigidity, both in his life 
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and in his use of language. He feels that 
soledsms are a form of impoliteness and 
hopes that the time may come when in- 
correct speech will be as taboo as bad man- 
ners. He feels that to address any one in 
other than correct and elegant language is 
nothing less than an affront and might well 
receive the rebuke of silence. Correctness 
of speech and nice distinctions in the choice 
of words are a part of his religion, for he 
feels that the children in his school have a 
right to the best that language affords, 
both at home and in school. His sincerity 
is seen in every word he utters, in every 
sentence he formulates. It would be quite 
as possible for him to be slovenly in dress 
as to be slovenly in speech — ^for he regards 
both speech and dress as expressions of 
himself. 

The mere conventions of society make no 
appeal to him. He does not do things 
merely because other people do them. He 
either does them because they are right or 
he does not do them at all. He is not a 
devotee of fashion either in dress, in speech, 
or in manners. He thinks out things for 
himself and never permits himself to be 
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dragged through life at the tail of anybody's 
cart. To indulge in inane platitudes or 
vapid chit-chat, because it is in vogue, 
seems to him not only a waste of time but 
a waste of life. He esteems time and life 
too highly for that. He is not frivolous, 
and yet he can frivol, upon occasion, with 
unfeigned zest. At the bedside of one who 
is ill his jolly frivolity, persiflage, and rep- 
artee are better than medicine, and he thus 
becomes the helpful ally of the physician 
and the nurse. He can play with the child 
in a drab and cheerless home and tell stories 
by the hour, for he is striving to bring cour- 
age and brightness into the life of the child 
and win back its smiles. His exuberant life 
is a sure tonic to the sick and the dis- 
couraged, but he cannot be cheap, gaudy, 
or spectacular either in his own life or in 
the presence of others. His sincere desire 
to be of service to the child, to the invalid, 
to the discouraged mother, as well as to his 
pupils, cuts through mere conventions and 
brings him into the heart of situations where 
service can be given. 

He shuns the artificial and the superficial 
as he would a pestilence, nor will he permit 
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the slime of such things to touch and soil 
his life. He wards them off by his interest 
in things that are genuine. Counterfeit 
words, counterfeit manners, and counterfeit 
teaching are as repellent to him as counter- 
feit money, and it would shame him to be 
found in possession of any of these. He 
knows they are spurious and his nature 
spurns them. When his pupils ask him for 
bread he cannot, will not, give them a 
stone. He can play] tiddly-winks, and does 
whenever he thinks this game will serve his 
purpose better than history or geography. 
But this is a mere Incident along the way 
and he will never become a tiddly-winker. 
Being genuine and not counterfeit, he is never 
assailed by any dread or fear that he may 
be detected. He can say with Job : " I know 
of mine integrity." It seems a pity that 
there are those who spend more eflFort in 
trying to disguise their ignorance than would 
be required to supplant it with knowledge, 
and some others who will be at greater pains 
to justify a wrong than to make it right. 
His work is joyous and his sleep is tranquil, 
because his life is sincere and tranquil. He 
looks at life straight and does not flinch. 
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He has a large endowment of sentiment, 
but is not sentimental. His sentiment is 
too deep to play about on the surface. To 
gush would seem sacrilege to him, because 
it would lack depth and conviction. He has 
enthusiasm, but it does not manifest itself 
in superficial ebullience. He has poise, 
stability, serenity, and balance, but under- 
neath all these and giving to them glow and 
warmth is a fine enthusiasm for whatever is 
excellent, lovely, and suitable, whether in 
music, in art, in literature, in nature, or in 
people. And he is so busy looking for and 
finding things and people that are suitable, 
lovely, and excellent, that he has no time 
left for pessimism or misanthropy. He sees 
so much of goodness and beauty in life that 
the ugly and the sordid cannot depress him. 
Least of all does he ever indulge in self- 
pity. He does not feel sorry for himself 
either as a teacher, or as a human being. 
Envy and jealousy have no place in his life, 
for they seem to him to be ignoble qualities* 
He has no limousine of his own, but is sin- 
cerely glad that his neighbor has. He is too 
big in spirit and too sincere in his outlook 
upon life ever to begrudge any person his 
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good fortune. His intense vitality enables 
him to find joy in all the things about him, 
the simple, common things of life. He does 
not need to make long journeys in quest 
of pleasure, for pleasure comes to him with 
smiling face. 

There can be no dull routine in his school 
because there can be none in himself. He 
controls the situation and never permits it 
to control him. He has read somewhere 
that ''Routine is a tomb where foul air 
extinguishes the inner light of the soul.** 
Such a fate he would ward off as he would 
contagion, for he must never permit hb 
work to abridge or stifle his vitality. He 
cannot teach by any lock-step or tread- 
mill method, for that would kill interest and 
prove that progress has been arrested in his 
life. Yesterday's achievements and methods 
will not serve for to-day if only he can come 
upon better ones, for progress is the law of 
his life and he would be less than fair to him- 
self, to his pupils, and to life itself if he 
should ever yield to stagnation and become 
the victim of routine. He casts aside old 
methods of doing things and goes forth in 
search of new ones. He feeb that hb spirit 
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deserves a change of garb quite as much as 
his body. So the old must give place to the 
new, with no abatement of thoroughness, 
but rather with new access of interest and 
verve. 

At times he has occasion to inveigh 
against tardiness. He does not condone it, 
but sets forth clearly the unfairness of it to 
the person with whom an appointment is 
made. Later on, when he himself is tardy, 
he apologizes to his pupils and explains the 
cause with minutest care. This convinces 
them that he makes his practice square with 
his theories and holds himself amenable to 
the same rule^ of conduct that he imposes 
upon them, nor expects anything from them 
that he does not demand from himself. As 
they express it he plays fair and that they 
think a prime virtue in the teacher. He does 
not claim exemption by virtue of his posi- 
tion, nor try to make it appear that he is a 
privileged person because he is a teacher. 
When another pupil is tardy he recurs to 
his own experience and reminds the pupils 
that there are valid reasons for such de- 
fections. Thus there can be no schism 
between himself and his pupils, but all work 
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in unison upon a plane of common under- 
standing and fair dealing. He is never 
oracular, never autocratic. If he does not 
know he tells them so frankly and fear- 
lessly, and never seeks to disguise ignorance 
with verbiage. But he is diligent in seeking 
out the fact concerning which he confessed 
ignorance and gives them the information 
in a quiet manner that is wholly free from 
ostentation. He does not try to make them 
feel that he did a heroic thing in getting 
the informationthey sought, but rather the 
obvious, inevitable thing. 

His sense of humor carries him through 
and over many difficulties. While he laughs, 
the difficulties disappear. For he does laugh 
heartily and often. He laughs with his 
pupils, never at them. And his laugh is 
genuine and therefore infectious. He finds 
many things to laugh at, and has something 
to laugh with. 'His ringing laughter is an 
expression of his wholesome honest self, and 
when he laughs all who hear him know that 
there is no simulation and no hysteria. 
His keen discrimination reveals to him 
many a phase of life that calls forth a hearty 
laugh that would not evoke a faint smile on 
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the face of a dull person. In the paragraph, 
the poem, or the story he enters into the 
feelings of the writer and by his laughter 
answers back to his sense of humor. In the 
picture he goes behind the scenes and de- 
tects the humor, however subtle it may be. 
So keen is his sense of humor that he says 
teaching is great fun, and so it is to him, for 
it is ever presenting new phases of child life 
and the nalvet6 and guilelessness of children 
never fail to appeal to his fine sense of humor. 
He has abounding life, out of which joyous 
laughter springs as spontaneously as the 
song of the bird. He can neither slouch nor 
grouch, but free and candid as the morning, 
elastic and buoyant in body and in spirit, 
he walks through life triumphant and smil- 
ing and his pupils emulate him. 

He seems possessed of perennial youth, 
for his sympathy with young life is ever 
keen and alert. He knows that his pupils 
crave variety and he varies his work and 
the appointments of his room accordingly. 
Each day is a new day and a different day 
in his school. The scenery is shifted each 
day, not only in the sdiool but, quite 
emphatically, within himself. He yearns 
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today to be more and better than he was 
yesterday. He is sincere in his work be- 
cause he is sincere with himself and with 
life. And no one can think of him as ever 
growing old or becoming stale or mechanical. 
His pupils anticipate the new day at school, 
for they know they will have new experi- 
ences. The teacher caters to their yearning 
for variety, and they know he will not fail 
them. He may tell the same truth, but he 
will clothe it in different language and illus- 
trate it in a new way. Thus it seems a new 
truth and has an added fascination for them. 
His teaching can never become hackneyed. 
He is not a parrot or a phonograph — ^he is 
resourceful and must be to satisfy the de- 
mands of his own ideals and standards of 
teaching. Greater than the arithmetic he 
is teaching, or the grammar, is the enduring 
quality of sincerity he is instilling in the 
life of each pupil, for this quality will serve 
to avert the artificial and the superficial 
and help to give us a civilization that needs 
no apology. 



CHAPTER VII 

THREE TYPES 

T&E first of these is the dissatisfied 
teacher. Whether his disposition is inher- 
ited or acquired need not here concern us; 
we have to do only with its manifestations. 
He is critical of the people with whom he is 
associated — ^the superintendent, the princi- 
pal, his colleagues, the pupils, and their 
parents. He is querulous, fault-finding, 
testy, and intolerant. He seems to see the 
world through blue or yellow glasses and is 
always on the defensive. His grievances 
against people and the present order are 
many and serious. His disposition is cur- 
dled and his tongue is caustic. He seems to 
think that he can build himself up by pull- 
ing others down. Gossip is his meat and 
drink, nor does he shy away from a bit of 
scandal. He does not hesitate to besmirch the 
fair repute of his associates. He attributes 
ulterior motives even to people who are 
trying to serve his interests, and his invec- 
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tives seem inexhaustible. He takes offense 
when none was intended and goes out of his 
way to find trouble. Indeed, many of the 
things against which he inveighs never did 
and never could happen. He complains 
in biting words against situations that he 
himself has created, and persuades himself 
that the responsibility belongs to others. 
When others would conciliate him he flouts 
their overtures and interprets their kindness 
as impertinence. He seems entangled in a 
web that he himself has woven. 

He criticises the superintendenti both for 
what he does and what he fails to do, and 
parades his criticism before the other teach- 
ers, his pupils, and the patrons. The course 
of study is wrong, the building is wrong, the 
text-books are wrong, and the equipment 
is wrong. Nor does he ever hesitate to say 
so. He avows that his pupils are the worst 
children that were ever inflicted upon a 
patient and long-suffering teacher, and he 
tells them so. He ascribes their misconduct 
to the low and ill-bred homes from which 
they come, and he tells them so. He harks 
bade to their ancestors and finds that the 
pupils have inherited their depravity, and 
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he tells them so. Then he recounts to his 
colleagues the moral degeneracy, the lack 
of respect, and the rudeness and imperti- 
nence of his pupils/ and, if any one summons 
up courage to suggest that they were quite 
all right with the teacher of last year, he 
flies into a passion and declares that he is 
the victim of a base conspiracy. He vows 
that, at the first opportunity, he will shake 
the dust of that school from his feet, and 
the others secretly hope that the opportunity 
may soon come. 

It is not easy to analyze such a teacher, 
nor is it easy to help him. It is a trite say- 
ing that people can generally find what they 
are looking for, and this applies aptly to him. 
He is looking for flaws and easily finds them. 
He is looking for something to rail at and 
easily finds it. He is looking for weaknesses 
in others and either finds or imagines them. 
He seems to be afflicted with a sort of spir- 
itual dyspepsia that gives a drab and sombre 
cast to everything and everybody about 
him. If he were a pettish child he might be 
spanked and put to bed, but being an adult 
he is immune to such wholesome ministra- 
tions and must be tolerated with whatever 
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degree of equanimity we can summon. His 
voice is rasping and grates upon the fine 
sensibilities of his pupils, but he seems ob- 
livious of the fact. He sends pupils to the 
office with painful regularity and has many 
a tale of woe as to their misdemeanors. He 
is dissatisfied with his work and with all 
the people with whom he works, but lacks 
the grace to seek some other field of activity. 
Another type is the satisfied teacher, who 
is in worse case, if possible, than the teacher 
of the former type. He is so calm, so placid, 
and so static that one feels inclined to ex- 
plode a fire-cracker at his feet to rouse him 
from his lethargy. His life is a dead level, 
with no imdulations and no mountain-peaks. 
Just to sit there forever may have been 
eternal punishment for Theseus, but it 
would be heaven enough for him. He asks 
nothing better than just to sit there. He 
breathes, he eats, he sleeps, he makes another 
circuit of the daily routine, and that is all. 
He never complains, for that would require 
effort. He gives one the impression of a 
mununy that has somehow achieved the 
power of locomotion. His favorite expres- 
sion is "What's the use?" and this he 
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employs as a response to any and every 
appeal. If you speak to him of a book, or 
a magazine, or a lecture, he drawls out the 
question, "What's the use?" He neither 
laughs, nor sings, nor plays, for these are 
expressions of vitality, and this he does not 
have. To him the goigeous sunset is the 
merest commonplace, and the night sky 
is only the same thing over again. A dew- 
drop is only a drop of water, sind a rose is 
merely a rose. Why, pray, should one's 
calm be disturbed by a sunrise, a landscape, 
a thunder-storm, or even an avalanche? 
So he sits there and makes no responses to 
the things that thrill people who are spirit- 
ually awake. 

After the annual election of teachers he 

goes into camp, nor is he ever seen £^in on 

the firing line or in the marching column 

until the near approach of the next election. 

He is galvanized into life for a brief time 

until he is re-elected, and then recedes into 

penumbra. The work of reading-circles and 

UI, nor 

il peri- 

i least. 

1 quite 
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truthfully: "None of these things move me." 
He seems impervious to any agencies that 
make for prc^^ress. He moves in a circle 
and therefore prepress is not in his line. He 
does nothing that is not "nominated in 
the bond," and does his allotted work in 
such a fashion as to remind people of a 
somnambulist. He is satisfied with his 
attainments, satisfied with his wcnrk, and 
satisfied with himself so long as he can keep 
his name on the pay-roll. That is the over- 
mastering consideration in his life. It 
matters not to him that others utilize the 
means at hand for improving themselves 
and their work. Let them do those things 
if they like, but as for himself he is satisfied. 
He does not look into the future with any 
aspiration or yearning. Sufficient unto the 
day is the teachii^ thereof. 

And the other type is the unsatisfied 
teacher. He is a joy not only to all who 
know him, but also to himself. He radiates 
life and people feel that his very presence is 
a tonic. Happily his name is legion. Im- 
pelled by t! 
hunger he i 
quest of the 
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lege halls, reading-circles, extension courses, 
professional journals, literary magazines, 
lectures, museums, art galleries, and all 
out-of-doors. You will find him in the 
catacombs of Rome verifying the histories 
he has read; you will find him in the Coli- 
seum basking in the beauty of that historic 
pile when the moonlight glorifies it; you 
will fiind him in the Forum getting mental 
pictures for the walls of memory; or you 
may find him in the Mamertine Prison 
renewing his acquaintance with Cicero, or 
he may be going back into the past as he 
gazes at the Tiber in rapt interest. Or, 
if you go to the Sistine Chapel, you will 
find him there regaling his senses with the 
glory of the ceiling. At Florence you will 
find him in the Pitti Gallery, sitting before 
the Madonna of the Chair or Apollo and 
the Muses. At Venice he will be in the 
Academy, or in the square before the Cam- 
panile or St. Mark's, or making picturesque 
voyages in a gondola, or disporting himself 
in the salubrious waters of the Adriatic off 
the island of Lido. 

Or, at Grindelwald, you may find him 
exploring the tunnel that pierces the heart 
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of the glacier. He seeks to know what a 
glader is by experience. The majestic 
beauty of the Jungfrau becomes a part of 
himself, and Vesuvius is no longer a matter 
of hearsay. The ocean pulses in his blood, 
the river flows through his dreams, and the 
mountain becomes merged in his spirit. 
He reacts to the Cathedral, to the Venus de 
Milo, to Mona Lisa, to Westminster Abbey, 
and to the castles on the Rhine, and they 
all become a part of him. His responses to 
the things that greet his senses prove him 
to be gloriously alive to everything that the 
external world has to offer. He does not 
grope through life morbid, but vibrates to 
every impact of life. He seeks to know; he 
seeks to live; he is unsatisfied. His tenta- 
cles are ever reaching out for the things 
that life has to give. He gives out life be- 
cause he takes in life. All living things 
seem to know him and to rejoice when he is 
near. 

His circle of illumination must be wider 
to-day than it was yesterday, or he counts 
the day a failure. He dreams, of course, and 
is diligent in making his dreams come true. 
He has seen in print; ''Every wish comes 
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trae if we only wish hard enough." So 
he wishes ardently, and then follows up his 
wishes with work. If he wishes he knew a 
poem, he proceeds at once to commit it to 
memory. If he wishes he might play a 
piece of music, he proceeds to learn it. 
If he wishes he could use a certain method 
in his teaching, he proceeds to master it. 
Nor does he ever yield to the temptation to 
procrastinate. He does it now. While 
others are wondering if it can be done, he is 
doing it. And he works at it whole-heart- 
edly, for there are other fields that lie just 
beyond that he yearns to glean and he will 
not dawdle his time away. Each hour is 
called upon to make an accounting and he is 
most exacting. He analyzes a flower, a 
mineral substance, or a motive with equal 
grace, facility, and thoroughness; for he 
would learn what lies below the surface of 
things. There is no cant or hypocrisy in his 
nature. He is sincerely striving to scale the 
mountain of knowledge that he may gain 
a larger outlook upon life. Scholarship is 
but a means to an end, and that end is far 
greater and more satisfying than mere 
knowledge. 
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He regards the unknown as a direct 
challenge to his ingenuity, his industry, and 
his perseverance. This challenge he accepts 
with a smile and very soon his flag is floating 
over the parapets of this unknown. He is 
not a prodigy, but merely a wholesome 
human being who aspires and who works. 
He makes no parade of his acquisitions, for 
he is too busy making other conquests. 
Whether he is learning a new language, 
painting a new picture, learning new music, 
or cultivating a new flower, he does his work 
without ostentation. But it may safely be 
assumed that he is always busy at some 
new task. He does not win these new expe- 
riences for exhibition purposes. He b but 
filling the storehouse of life with more 
supplies. Difficulties do not dismay him, 
but he laughs them away as he struggles on 
toward the coveted goal. The greater the 
obstacles in his path, the greater is his joy 
when he has surmounted them. Each 
achievement gives him courage for still 
another. The higher levels never fail to 
lure him on. He is aspiration personified. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CHOICE OF THE PROFESSION 

There comes a time in the development 
of every well-conditioned young person 
when he must come to a decision as to what 
his life activities shall be. To reach a right 
decision is not an easy matter by any means, 
and often entails much earnest thinking, 
both upon the young person himself and 
also upon his parents and friends. It is 
not such a simple matter as choosing an 
article of wearing-apparel, for this decision 
concerns itself with an entire lifetime. In 
making a survey of the many avenues that 
are open to him he should make a close 
appraisement of his predisposing tendencies 
and aptitudes, and especially should his con- 
cept of life itself be taken into account. If 
he regards life as a mere pleasure-ground, 
his decision will take the line of least resb- 
tance. But, if he regards life as capital that 
has been given into his keeping, he will give 
thoughtful consideration to the ways in 

8i 
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which he can invest this capital to the best 
advantage. 

If he interprets success in terms of money 
alone, he will involuntarily set his course 
toward the end of the rainbow to win the 
bag of gold. But, if he interprets success as 
comprising other elements besides money, 
this concept of life will take a major place in 
his deliberations. Young people are impul- 
sive and are often attracted by fatuous lures, 
and for this reason should be led by par- 
ents and teachers to become keenly critical 
of every occupation that invites them as a 
life-work. Many a young person who has 
been reared in an atmosphere of business 
succeeds his father in a facile way, with 
little or no thought as to his own aptitude 
for the work. Later on he is assailed by 
regrets, when, at length, he has discovered 
his own bent. Many of the misfits in life 
may be traced to such hasty, inconsiderate 
decisions to espouse occupations which are 
traditional in the family or in the com- 
munity. 

Broadly speaking, a career of business 
has to do either with production or with 
distribution, and the young person who elects 
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this career must choose between the two. 
The complexity of our present civilization 
contributes to the attractiveness of a busi- 
ness career, if money alone is the goal of 
aspiration. People are so avid for things 
that a vast army is required to furnish them. 
Many of the things we crave have no utility, 
but, useless as they are, we expend fortunes 
upon them and thus stimulate both produc- 
tion and distribution, and lure young people 
into business with slight regard to the eth- 
ics of the case. For business caters to the 
wants of people and not their needs. There 
are those who look upon jewelry as being as 
staple as flour or potatoes, but this is a 
habit of life and not a product of clear think- 
ing. The ethics of producing and distribut- 
ing useless things has been given scant 
consideration, and we go forward supplying 
the wants of people if only the business is 
profitable. 

If all the people who are now engaged in 
producing and distributing useless things 
should divert their energies to the produc- 
tion and distribution of things that are 
useful — should supply the needs of people 
and not ^* -there would ensue a 
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radical change in the affairs of life, with no 
diminution of real comfort or real pleasure. 
Hence it falls out that the young man or 
woman who chooses a career of business 
must face this question of ethics and decide 
in favor of money, regardless of ethics, or in 
favor of money with full consideration to 
the ethics of the situation. Here, then, we 
have a clearly defined proposition which 
should be set out before every young person 
at the time when he is striving to chart a 
career for himself. If he elects to enter 
business he should enter it with his eyes 
wide open to the possibilities of both ethical 
and unethical conduct in business trans- 
actions. 

Among the professions from which a 
choice may be made are the ministry, teach- 
ing, law, medicine, surgery, dentistry, and 
nursing. We naturally look upon the work 
of the minister and the priest with some- 
thing of awe and much of reverence, for it 
is, indeed, a high calling to win people to 
righteousness and dean living. But, as a 
rule, the minister is subject to restrictions 
fn,4 which the teacher is fr^. On the 
spiritual side we cannot extol the work of 
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the minister too highly, but on the business 
side of church work we may justly wish 
that he possessed the freedom from business 
trammels that falls to the lot of the teacher. 
It is a life of service for humanity whether in 
the ministry or in teaching, but the audience 
of the teacher is far more susceptible and 
immediately responsive. The fruition of 
the teacher's hopes are not so long delayed. 
The work of to-day brings forth flowers and 
fruitage to-morrow, and therein lies one of 
the chief joys and satisfactions of the 
teacher. He sees his boys and girls emerging 
into clean, upright manhood and woman- 
hood day by day and no human experience 
can possibly be more exhilarating. 

As between the profession of law and 
teaching there is ample room for debate, 
and many young men, and some young 
women, have decided in favor of the law 
because they regard it as the more dignified 
and honorable. But that amounts to a 
justification rather than an argument. It 
is the merest fiction to assume that even 
the most distinguished lawyer ever achieved 
greater honor than teachers such as Socrates, 
AgassiZy and Mary Lyon. The teacher has 
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the high privilege of implanting in the lives 
of boys and giris such high conceptions of 
truth, justice, and right that, when they be- 
come lawyers later on, they will scorn to de- 
fend wrong-doing and will not demean them- 
selves by accepting a fee, however large, 
from the hand of one whom they know to be 
guilty of violating law. It is the privilege 
of the teacher to project his influence into 
the future when his pupils shall have es- 
poused the practice of law, and so to inocu- 
late them with the virus of sterling upright- 
ness that they will ever prove themselves 
valiant champions of justice and defenders 
only of right. The teacher can do much in 
the way of determining how the law shall 
be interpreted and administered after his 
pupils have been admitted to the bar. 

There may be shysters and pettifoggers, 
but they are ranked as such by their col- 
leagues and are not held in high esteem by 
the lawyers who carry into their practice 
the teaching of the schools. We need only to 
scan the pages of history to discover a noble 
array of lawyers who have brought honor to 
their profession and joy to the hearts of 
their teachers by their strict adherence to 
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the straight path in all their legal transac- 
tions. These may be characterized as real 
men and women who practise law. They 
are actuated by clean motives and worthy 
principles; they hold h^h the standards of 
legal procedure; they live and work above 
the plane of mercenaries; and they exem- 
plify in their practice the principles which 
the school inculcated. In every school there 
sits at least one child who will ultimately 
ei^age in the practice of law, and it is the 
alluring task of the teacher to give to that 
child such training as wilt enable him to 
honor the profes^on and thus honor his 
school. 

The teacher may not engage in the prac- 
tice of law himself, but he can exalt and 
ennoble the practice of law throi^h his 
pupils. He may never sit upon the bench, 
but he can do so by proxy and take vast 
pleasure in the uprightness, the fairness, 
the unbiassed justice, of which the bench . 
IS the exponent. He may never address a 
jury, but he can thrill with exhilarating 
emotion at 
one of his 
and defend 
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fiable pride in the reflection that the lawyer 
is his vicegerent in his interpretation of the 
law for the comfort, well-being, and progress 
• of the community. Herein lies one of the 
teacher's compensations and he has full 
warrant for the feeling that such a reward 
is neither negligible nor ef^emeral. For 
the teacher does have rewards which cannot 
be expressed in pay-checks, and the splendid 
lawyers who were once his pupils are not 
the least of these. Hence it devolves upon 
the school graduate to determine whether 
he will become a lawyer or whether he will 
infuse his clean spirit into a score of lawyers 
and commission them to represent and repro- 
duce him in the forum, in the ofiice, and on 
the bench. 

Much may be said in favor of medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, and nur^ng, for they are 
all beneficent vocations. But, even so, the 
neophyte needs to reflect that there may be 
r side to the cloth of gold. These 
; to do with people, but not 
pie with whom the teacher 
irse has many experiences 
heavy tax upon her patience, 
and her amiability. She 
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meets whim, caprice, irritability, and queru- 
lousness, and needs an ample endowment of 
all the high graces to aid her in her laudable 
mis^on of transforming thistles into roses. 
She needs to have her spirit fertilized by 
heavenly dew to cope successfully with all 
the trying situations that confront her. 
The teacher needs to know all this that he 
may inoculate the spirit of the prospective 
nurse with the qualities of kindness, pa- 
tience, good-will, and cheerfulness that in 
the practi(« of her profession her words may 
be as balm and her hands have the gift of 
healing. Vicariously, the teacher himself 
ministers unto the afHicted, and so strives 
to imbue the spirit of his pupil with the 
qualities which, in her work as nurse, will 
make for health and joy. 

If only the teacher can achieve another 

Doctor MacLure, whom we find portrayed 

with such consummate skill and such deep 

feeling in the charming "Beside the Bonnie 

Briar Bu^" — that will be glory enough. 

Just one such flower in his school garden 

md 

the 

He. 
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The physician may, and does, encounter 
patients who are suffering merely from too 
much introspection, and in such cases he 
may have occasion to resort to bread pills 
while he is supplying the mind and soul 
tonics which the patients so much need, but 
for all that he is no quack, but a kindly 
philosopher who is able to administer reme- 
dies which far transcend drugs. This benef- 
icent philosophy which stands him in such 
good stead came to him back in the school 
as transfusion of spirit. For the big spirit 
of the teacher was poured into his own and 
he became big in consequence, and now is 
strong enough to lift people from the bog of 
foibles and fancies and set their feet upon 
solid earth. And because the man is ma- 
jestic the physician is eflfective. 

Again, the teacher had occasion, years 
ago, to perform soul surgery upon a boy, 
and the boy, now grown to manhood, is a 
surgeon and holds his teacher in high and 
loving esteem, and frankly confesses that 
the teacher gave to him the initial impulse 
which carried him into professional life. 
Many a life he has called back from the 
verge of the grave, and all these lives are so 
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many jewels set in the crown of the teacher's 
success, for he it was who planted the seed 
which is bringing forth so abundantly. Nor 
does he begrudge the surgeon his fee, for 
the gratitude of his pupil and his own su- 
preme and unselfish pleasure in the success 
of the boy he once taught produce in him a 
feeling of quiet satisfaction which has no 
equivalent in gold. He may not wield the 
knife, but he is training the boys and girls 
who can. He may not heal disease, but he 
is sending forth disciples to do his behests in 
restoring health. He is multiplying himself 
by the number of his pupils who are espous- 
ing these professions to mitigate suffering, 
to call back the bloom of health to wan and 
wasted bodies, and to transmute sorrow into 
joy. 

By way of comparison it may be said 
that the teacher represents the proverbial 
oimce of prevention, while the nurse and 
the physician are the pound of cure; nor 
can it be denied that to conserve health is 
a far more beneficent service to society 
than to restore health. Again, the surgeon's 
work has to do with the body, while the 
teacher's work concerns itself with the 
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spirit; and, in the realm of eternal values, 
spiritual surgery far outranks bodily sui^ery. 
Tlie surgeon saves life, to be sure, but the 
teacher is striving to render the life worth 
savii^. It is the high privilege of the teacher 
to generate and foster the emotion of the 
ideal, and this it is that underlies and condi- 
tions all the great, worthy achievements of 
life. It lies back of all the real prepress of 
the world, and thus it is that the work of 
the teacher, concerning itself as it does 
with this emotion of the ideal, is fundamen- 
tal in producing a worthy civilization. 
Through the impelling power of this emo- 
tion of the ideal, industrialism, materialism, 
and commercialism will ultimately take 
their rightful place as subordinates, and 
spirit will be enthroned. 

The reasons why youi^ people of high 
aspirations and alert wills should espouse 
the cause of teaching have been set forth in 
a precedii^ chapter and the dignity and 
inspiration of the work have been sufH- 
ciei 
to 

by 
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A man who had been a teacher for twenty 
years, attracted by financial rewards, dis- 
continued the work to enter the business of 
insurance. In this he achieved large suc- 
cess, but the call of the school persisted, 
and at length he returned to the work of 
teaching and, in a letter to a friend, states 
his reasons for resuming teaching as follows: 
"I send you these reasons why I prefer 
to teach because I know that they will 
interest you. There is, it seems to me, no 
real healthy purpose, at present, in the busi- 
ness world. The welfare of our young peo- 
ple, however, furnishes a real purpose and a 
real stimulus for action. A teacher's salary 
may seem to be very small, but is it ? It is 
my notion that a very large share of his 
pay comes to him in the form of pleasure 
in doing some very significant, well-worth- 
while work for individuals, for his country, 
and for self, if he thinks of self. His reward 
comes too from contact with the pure minds 
of boys and girls and with the type of peo- 
ple with whom a teacher usually associates. 
Wis purposes and achievements are of real 
• '• - -alue, and to-day the teacher 

the great future. In my 
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business X find myself lonesome, (or I do 
not come upon my friends. The men with 
whom I meet are not the type of men with 
whom I have always associated. They seem 
to have one purpose and that is to get 
ahead in money values, and any method 
which will produce that result will pass 
muster with them any day. They will not 
even visit with you unless they hefu* 
the jingle of the dollar in your tones. In 
sum and substance I have told you why I 
am ready to return to the profession." 

In a prize contest conducted by the Insti- 
tute for Public Service, New York City, 
essays were submitted from thirty-two States 
on "Why I Like Teaching." The first prize 
was awarded to Superintendent John Dixon, 
of Columbus, Wisconnn, and the second 
prize to Miss Elizabeth Pardee, of New 
Haven, Connecticut. These essays are 
given as the conclusion of this chapter. 
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" I like teaching because the teacher works 
in an atmosphere of idealism, dealing with 
mind and heart, with ideas and ideals. 

"I like teaching because of the large free- 
dom it gives. There is abundance of room 
for original plannii^ and initiative in the 
conduct of the work itself, and an unusual 
time margin of evenings, week-ends, and 
vacations in which to extend one's interests, 
personal and professional. 

"I like teaching because the relation of 
teacher to learner in whatever capacity is 
cme of the most interesting and delightful 
in the world. 

"Teaching is attractive because it imposes 
a minimum of drudgery. Its day is not too 
long, and is so broken by intermissions, and 
80 varied in its schedule of duties as to 
exclude undue weariness or monotony. The 
pr(^;ramme of each school day is a new and 
interesting adventure. 

"Teaching invites to constant growth and 
improvement. The teacher is in daily con- 
tact with books, magazines, libraries, and 
forces of thought and 
id educational. It is 
ambition and enhances 
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personal worth. There is no greater devel- 
oper of character to be found. 

''Also, teaching includes a wide range of 
positions and interests, extending from kin- 
dergarten to university, covering every 
section where schools are maintained, and 
embracing every variety of eflfort, whether 
academic, artistic, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, or professional. 

"There is no work in which men and 
women engage which more directly and 
fundamentally serves society and the state. 
Teaching is the biggest and best profession in 
the nation because it creates and moulds the 
nation's citizenship. It is the very founda- 
tion and mainstay of the national life. 

"And now at last the teacher's work is 
coming into its own. From now on the 
teacher will be adequately paid, and ac- 
corded the place which is rightfully his in 
the public regard. 

"The true teacher is, and may well be, 
proud of the title, for his work is akin to 
that of the Master Builder, the creation of 
a temple not made with hands." 

Second Prize: " Before choosing any pro- 
fession as a life-work the advantages it offerst 
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and the disadvantages to be encountered, 
should be considered. In every career one 
finds both. I like school-teaching because 
I believe that, more than in any other pro- 
fession, the advantages accruing far out- 
weigh the objections. 

**I have an inquiring mind, a thirst for 
knowledge, a desire constantly to try out 
in practice the ideas found in books: in 
other words, to reduce to a scientific basis 
the theories that I think ought to work for 
the improvement of the rising generation. 
And nowhere is the opportunity afforded as 
in the schoolroom. 

"There, too, is offered the most interesting 
study in the world — the development of the 
human mind. 

"The work cannot become monotonous or 
routine, for each day brings new problems. 
And for every subject presented there are 
almost as many different mental reactions 
as there are minds. 

"Another reason for my preference for 
teaching is found in the fact that longer 
vacations are given than in any other pro- 
fession. The teacher has time and oppor- 
tunity to seek new scenes; to rest and relax; 



i 
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or to follow courses of study at some sum* 
mer school, under inspiring a^d enthusiastic 
professors who rearouse zeal and ambition. 
And in addition to the ten weeks* vacation 
in the summer (the usual business position 
affords three) there are the Christmas and 
Easter holidays that give time for pause 
and readjustment at just the seasons when 
one feels this need, though people engaged 
in other lines of work are usually busiest 
at those times. 

''Again, the compensation (under the sal- 
ary increase given in almost all parts of the 
country recently) compares favorably with 
that offered to women in other professions. 
Experience has shown that the brilliant 
woman, here as elsewhere, wins recogni- 
tion, financial and otherwise; and in no 
field is there greater opportunity for the 
development of initiative. 

" Finally: If we believe that the greatest 
among us is he who serves best, we find in 
the teaching profession an opportunity for 
all of us to achieve greatness. I believe 
that no one — neither the parent nor the 
pastor — ^fiUs, under our present scheme of 
life, so useful a place in society as does 
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the teacher. He or she not only teaches 
'reading and writing and Arithmetic,' but 
is called on to supply instruction in morals, 
manners, and training that children should 
get in the home, but in many instances 
do not receive from their busy or careless 
parents." 






CHAPTER IX 

HOW TO BECOME A TEACHER 

Given the inclination to teach, it is rela- 
tively easy to gain admittance into the 
profession — more easy, in fact, than it is to 
win entrance into the other professions. 
Under the r6gime which long obtained, but 
which is now fast passing, a certificate or 
license was the sole passport, but imder 
the r^ime which is now proceeding a modi- 
cum of professional training is required. 
Indeed, there are many now teaching who 
had had no professional training until 
recent laws made it obligatory. The insti- 
tutions that offer professional training are 
county normal schools. State normal schools, 
collies of education, and educational de- 
partments of colleges and universities. All 
these are of comparatively recent origin 
and, even yet, are in the experimental stage. 
But even so they are rendering a benefi- 
cent service to education in that they are 
convincing the public mind that teaching 

100 
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is something different from, and also some- 
thing more than, a mere trade, and that 
skill in teaching depends, in very large 
measure, upon a knowledge of the laws of 
mind. There was a time when it was thought 
that the only prerequisite for successful 
teaching was a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, but this notion is fast disappearing, 
and we now realize that it is one thing to 
know the subject but quite another thing 
to know how to get this knowledge of the 
subject over into the mind of the pupil. 

In all these institutions psychology is 
the basic study, seeing that all methods in 
teaching have to do with the operations of 
the mind. True, there are methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects, but all these hark 
back to psychology as their source. As 
time advances, the psychologists are cloth- 
ing their thoughts in language that is less 
and less technical, so that even the novice 
can readily apprehend the foundation prin- 
ciples of the subject. So it is that the stu- 
dents in the county normal school, who have 
just emerged from high school, find the 
subject of psychology well within the com- 
pass of their mental powers, and find the 
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study of the subject an enjoyable experi- 
ence. It opens up to them new fields of 
inquiry and speculation, and accentuates 
the anticipatory pleasure of teaching. They 
look forward with eagerness to the time 
when they can make a test of these theories 
in actual class-room practice. They have 
practice teaching, to be sure, as a part of 
their training, but for the most part this 
is done in the presence of an instructor, and 
as their year of training wears on they be- 
come more and more eager to make inde- 
pendent excursions into the domain of 
teaching to try out their powers in schools 
that are their own. In the main, the county 
normal school aims to prepare teachers for 
rural schools and for elementary work in 
villages. 

While the county normal gives a course 
of one year, the State normal provides a 
course extending over two years and fits 
teachers for all grades in cities and villages. 
In addition to the two-year course, many 
State normals offer a four-year course, by 
m^ans of which they aim to prepare teachers 
for positions in high schools. But adminis- 
trators of the larger high schools still look 
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somewhat askance at these four-year courses 
in the State normals and prefer to go to the 
collies of education for their recruits. In 
passing, it] may be said that State normal 
schools are distinctly inclined to appro- 
priate the word "college," some of them 
quite heedless of the fact that the law under 
which they were established and organized 
designates them as normal schools. They 
seem to proceed upon the assumption that a 
college is invested with higher dignity, if 
not lai^er powers, than a school and would 
fain appear before the world panoplied in 
the dignity appertaining to a college. This 
means no disparagement of the character 
of their work, but is adduced as evidence 
of the fact that these schools would have it 
appear that the graduates of their four-year 
course are quite on a par with the graduates 
of collies of education and are fully able 
to fill positions in the schools that demand 
college graduates. 

In general, it is but truth to say that all 
these institutions, in the present status of 
the teaching profession, can safely promise 
positions to their graduates. The student 
of the county normal knows full wel^ ' 
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will have a position next year that will 
afford him an income. This would not be 
true if he were studying theology, law, or 
medicine, for, in these professions, nothing 
short of a three-year course, at the very 
least, will insure a monetary return. In 
law and medicine, especially, he may sit 
supine for another period, awaiting the com- 
ing of clients or patients. But in the work 
of teaching he may safely borrow money on 
his prospects. There may be a fragile screen 
at the entrance to the normal school and the 
college of education, but there seems to be 
no screen at all at the exit. All the seniors, 
with possible rare exceptions, graduate, and 
the authorities are free to proclaim all their 
graduates able to teach. Whether they con- 
sider willingness and ability as synonymous 
terms need not concern us, but the gradu- 
ates revel in the confident hope that next 
year their names will be inscribed upon a 
pay-roll. This is said in reiteration of the 
statement that there is comparatively facile 
access to the profession of teaching, and 
assured reward at the end of the quest in 
the way of training — ^whether it be the one- 
year course in the county normal, the two- 
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year in the State normal, or the four-year 
in the college of education. 

Then, again, in the teaching profession, 
large opportunities are provided whereby 
teachers may gain professional training 
while they are serving their apprenticeship. 
These opportunities come to them in the 
form of summer terms at State normal 
schools and colleges of education. The 
graduate of a county normal can attend 
during the summer term following his first 
year of teaching and thus can achieve his 
training without loss of salary and, at the 
same time, be conscious that he is in the 
way of promotion. Such a vacation experi- 
ence far excels a summer of idleness, both 
in profit and interest, and the teacher is 
exhilarated by the consciousness that he is 
getting on. In a few vacations thus em- 
ployed he becomes a graduate of the State 
normal and thus becomes eligible to a more 
lucrative position. Superintendents and 
principals, as well as teachers, attend the 
summer terms of the colleges of education 
and thus gain a wider outlook upon life, as 
well as large stores of valuable knowledge. 
Not only so, but their association with others 
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of their craft is in itself a liberal education 
and tends to forestall provincialism. By 
means of such experience they become 
cosmopolitan in their professional and life 
interests, and return to their work with 
larger plans and purposes that redound to 
the advantage of the schools they serve. 

In very truth, the sununer term of the 
State normal and the collie of education 
is one of the most beneficent educational 
agencies that has been developed in our 
country and has given to the teaching pro- 
fession an opportunity that gives it distinc- 
tion as a thing apart. No other profession 
is thus favored. The lawyer has no oppor- 
tunity to gain professional training while 
he is engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. This is equally true of the minister, 
the physician, the nurse, the dentist, and 
the surgeon. They must all have their 
professional training as a necessary prelimi- 
nary, a condition precedent to active par- 
ticipation in the activities and emoluments 
appertaining to their profession. Many a 
teacher has advanced from the rural school 
to the city high school and even to the super- 
intendency lai^ely through the agency of 
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the summer term. All over the land there 
are men and women, prominent in school 
work, who have travelled this road and who 
therefore extol the summer term. The 
summer session of the college of education 
has come to be a vast clearing-house of 
ideas relating to the problems of adminis- 
tration. Here are gathered the experts who 
speak with authority, and at their feet sit 
the learners who are yearning out after the 
latest and best things that they may apply 
them in their own schools. 

While all this is true it remains to be said 
that, in the fuller development of educa- 
tional ideals and school economics, we shall 
need an additional degree to attest teaching 
ability. Neither the bachelor's degree, nor 
the master's degree, nor yet the doctorate is 
an infallible guarantee of teaching power. 
In fact, there are those who have achieved 
all these decorations whose teaching ability 
does not rise above the plane of mediocrity. 
It is obviously impossible to indicate teach- 
ing power by means of academic degrees. 
Scholarship is one thing, but ability to teach 
is quite another, and we may all fervently 
hope that, all in good time, the wisdom of 
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educators may contrive a degree that will 
attest the real teaching power of the one 
upon whom it is conferred. Toward such a 
consummation every teacher may look with 
hope, for there can be no doubt in the mind 
of any thoughtful person that the profession 
of teaching is coming into its own. More 
and more we are coming to idealize the work; 
more and more are we according to the work 
its just rewards; and more and more are 
we coming to elevate it to the plane of a 
real profession. 



CHAPTER X 

THE PROFESSION 

Whether teaching is a trade, a business, 
or a profession is still a moot question in 
some quarters. A recent book from France 
says that normal schools should furnish 
educators as distinguished from mere teach- 
ers, and one feels, in reading this book, that 
the author has the feeling that teaching 
can and ought to be a profession. The 
distinction between a teacher and an edu- 
cator has not yet been made plain to us, 
but we have a feeling that the educator is 
imbued with professional spirit, that his 
teaching has had something added to it 
that renders it somewhat different, and 
perhaps better, than it was. However that 
may be, we know that many agencies are 
at work in an effort to exalt the work of 
teaching and elevate it to the plane of a 
profession. They argue that the practice 
of law is a profession, as well as the practice 

of medicine and dentistry. Then why not 
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teaching ? Or, since the minister is a mem- 
ber of a profession, the teacher should have 
a like classification. The argument seems 
a valid one and fits closely into the desires 
of those who give to teaching a professional 
status. But the need of argument proves 
that society does not wholly accept teaching 
as a profession. In law, medicine, and the 
ministry there is no occasion for argument, 
for society accepts these as professions. 

That we have had many professional 
teachers, no one will attempt to deny. A 
long line of these from Froebel to Francis 
Parker gives convincing proof of the state- 
ment. The names of Agassiz, Mary Lyon, 
and Mark Hopkins spring into mind at once, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer is one of the 
immortals. With such as these in the fore- 
ground it is easy to think of teaching as a 
profession, but when we turn about we find 
society looking askance at us, wondering, 
possibly, if we teach because we are fit for 
nothing else, or because we think it a com- 
fortable means of earning a livelihood. 
Some seem to think it a sign of weakness 
to be teaching school, to be bothering our 
heads over such petty things as vulgar 
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fractions and passive voice when the big 
busy world is calling for workers to build 
bridges and tunnel mountains. Those who 
think thus simply do not understand Agassiz 
and Mrs. Palmer, and it might be futile for 
us to try to explain. Tell them of the Ox- 
ford professor who said that he made the 
laws of England in teaching the boys who 
become members of Parliament — ^tell them 
this story and they will smile their incre- 
dulity. They have a feeling that the canal- 
boat had more to do in forming a Garfield 
than Mark Hopkins, for the very good 
reason that they can understand a canal- 
boat but not Mark Hopkins. 

In a measure, we must share the views of 
society as to the work of the teacher, for we 
all kilow some teachers who entered upon 
the work because it was easy of access, easy 
to stay in, and exemplifies their notion of 
the line of least resistance. These are the 
ones whom society cites when it character- 
izes teaching as a business or a job. When 
society is looking at these it forgets Mary 
Lyon and Francis Parker. Thus we are 
forced to come into court and plead guilty 
to the charge of keeping our work outside 
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the pale as a real profession. There are 
enough non-professional teachers to render 
this plea inevitable. If we were all such 
teachers as those whose names have been 
cited, our work would become a profession 
without any question. For, after all, it is 
the teacher's attitude toward his work that 
makes or mars the professional status. If 
he feels toward his work as the physician 
feels toward his, he is a professional teacher. 
The physician forgets the fee in his anxiety 
to bring his patient through in safety. The 
professional teacher feels quite the same. 

He does not disdain the emoluments con- 
nected with his work, for he is human and 
must have food and clothing. But pay-day 
is not with him the high point of life. His 
big day is when he is conscious that his 
pupils have been the gainers by his work 
with them. Like the nurse it gives him poign- 
ant joy to know that his patient is improv- 
ing. His work is to minister to the well- 
being of his pupils. He is not working by 
the day nor by the job. He is working to 
give his pupils the right attitude toward 
life. Such work cannot be done at so much 
per hour. He has seen the physician work- 
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ing far into the night seeking some means 
to stay the ravages of an epidemic, and he 
knows just how he feels. Loss of sleep, 
hunger, and weariness of body are negligible 
if only he can come upon the right remedy. 
He seeks to alleviate pain and restore health. 
So with the teacher. He is striving to avert 
maladies of mind and spirit. He may be 
concerned with bodily surgery, but his work 
includes soul-surgery, which is even more 
important. He may hear but does not heed 
the ringing of a bell or the striking of a 
clock when his mind is centred upon the 
task of finding the effective remedy. He 
loses himself in his work when the case is 
critical as truly as the physician or the law- 
yer, and his joy when success comes is quite 
as keen as theirs. 

Like the lawyer and the physician, he is a 
diligent reader of professional books and 
magazines, for it would shame him to lag 
in the wake of the procession. Without 
being obtrusive he feels that his place is 
well up toward the front. He seeks to know 
the latest and best method that he may 
make his work more effective. He reads the 
most recent books and journals, not to 
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become professional but because he is pto- 
fessional, just as he attends lectures and 
concerts, not to win culture but because he 
has culture. He attends institutes and other 
meetings of teachers, not to gain more 
salary but to win larger success in his work. 
The loaves and fishes are not his chief con- 
cern. He accepts them as tokens of appre- 
ciation and not as mere wages. In his work 
he does not slight details but never r^ards 
them as the end of his quest. He discrimi- 
nates between details that have real value 
and those that have not. He ever holds 
the larger purpose in mind and causes de- 
tails to contribute to the achievement of 
this larger purpose. He has something 
bigger and better to do than to fritter away 
time and effort upon little things that do 
not count in the big scheme of education. 

This is specially true in all matters of 
discipline. He does not forbid whispering 
as a mere exhibition of his authority. He 
is a teacher and not a policeman. If whisper- 
ing will contribute to the success of the 
school enterprise, then by all means let 
there be whispering. He would far rather 
see his pupils whispering than sleeping 
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whtfi school work is in progress. Discipline 
for the mere sake of discipline makes no 
appeal to him. That, be feels, would de- 
grade and cheapen the work of the school. 
Discipline, like surgery, is a means and he 
uses it as such and only when it will help on 
the mental and spiritual growth of the pupil. 
To exercise discipline as an exhibition of 
authority would be quite the same as ampu- 
taring an arm to show the surgeon's skill. 
Discipline, he feels, has a higher purpose 
than that. That might do for an amateur 
but never for a professional. He appraises 
the educative value of his every word and 
act, as the physician appraises the potency 
of each phase of his treatment. Since he 
professes to be an expert every phase of his 
work must justify what he professes. He 
cannot indulge in personal preferences nor 
pursue an arbitrary course in his work, but 
must be guided by the wisdom that distils 
from trained minds. The trial-and-error 
theory may do very weU in experimenting 
upon dumb animals, but he would blusli to 
think of his pupils as specimens in a labora- 
tory. He must know what to do and how 
to do it before he b^ns the doing. He can- 
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not trifle with human life nor take a chance 
of becoming a bungler. 

Still further, his professional attitude is 
attested by his estimate of the work of 
teaching. To him it is a work of supreme 
pleasure. He would rather teach than do 
anything else. The hours he spends in the 
school are a time of genuine enjoyment, 
and he would far rather spend those hours 
in school than in doing other work or doing 
nothing. He anticipates Monday morning 
as other people anticipate a holiday. He 
has plans for Monday that he is e^^er to 
work out. His work is hard, as every teacher 
knows, but he never permits it to become 
drudgery. He works with a high purpose 
toward big and worthy goals, and he can- 
not, therefore, be a mere time-server. If he 
could afford it he would teach without pay 
rather than not teach at all. Teaching to 
him is a high privilege, and not a duty or a 
mere vocation. Thus he regards it not 
only in his ecstatic moments but in all the 
hours of the day. This is his deliberate 
judgment. He glories in the fact that he is 
a teacher and never either tries to disguise 
the fact or apologize for it. He envies 
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neither the rich nor the great, nor would he 
change places with them. The quiet satis- 
faction he finds in his work abundantly 
counterbalances the lack of riches and the 
lack of fame. He sometimes imagines that 
he is both rich and famous, but the picture 
soon fades away and in its place he finds the 
school and the eager faces of his pupils. 

Actuated as he is by a lofty resolve to 
have every phase of his school count to the 
uttermost in the life-purposes of his pupils, 
he cannot bring himself to the point of per- 
mitting even their commonest possessions 
to seem commonplace to them., ^ng divi- 
sion is one of their common experiences, 
but since, on the practical side, it is to enter 
into the construction of great feats of engi- 
neering for civilization, and since, on the 
spiritual side, it is to be enmeshed in the 
habit of mastery, it must be redeemed from 
the plane of the commonplace and become 
exalted. The discovery of America, as a 
fact, is known to every school-child, and is 
therefore a matter of common knowledge, 
but it cannot become commonplace in his 
school, for he invests it with a dramatic 
interest that grips his pupils and causes 
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them to live over £^ain the stirring incidents 
of that event. Thus it becomes, to them, an 
event of transcendent import, that abides, 
not merely in memory but Jn their conscious- 
ness. They may have learned the words of 
"The Chambered Nautilus," but not till 
they came under the spell of his teaching 
did the words glow and scintillate and make 
them feel that the author is helping them to 
delve into the secrets of life. Never again 
can a morning-glory, the wing of a bird, a 
sunrise, or a snow crystal seem common- 
place to them, for they have learned from 
the teacher to see all these things with other 
eyes. He regards teaching as a cause to be 
setved and not merely a task to be done. 
Just as soldiers and nurses were serving the 
cause of humanity, so he is serving the 
caUs6 of education as a vital phase of civili- 
zatioii. So he lays under tribute every 
ageiicy that will help him to ennoble the 
cause he serves. He strives to be catholic 
in his interests and expert in his practices. 
He yeatils to know what educational move- 
ments are forward in other counties, in other 
Stated, and in other countries, that he may 
glean from every fertile field. He is never 
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spectacular, but always steady, sane, judi- 
cial, and with^ progressive. He is tolerant 
of all methods, but must put them to the 
test before he will adopt them for his school. 
Nothti^ can pass muster with him that does 
not give convincing promise that it b able 
to contribute, in a positive way, to the cause 
he serves. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SCHOOL A DEMOCRACY 

We have been very busy of late making 
the world safe for democracy (without 
quotation marks, now, mark you), and no 
one as yet knows enough of mathematics 
to figure the cost of the enterprise. But we 
have still to learn what the thing reatlly is 
that we have been making the world safe 
for. For a brief time we think we know what 
it is, and then something happens that 
upsets our theories and we must go back and 
start again trying to find our way through the 
maze. I think I know what it is, you think 
you know what it is ; but when we come to 
compare notes we find that we differ widely. 
Then we agree to consult a friend, and he 
tells us frankly that we are both wrong. 
Here is a coil. Here are three friends, all 
loyal Americans, all living in a democracy, 
and yet all having different notions as to 
what a democracy is. In such a situation 
we look across the sea and wonder whether 
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there is a democracy in England, in Belgium, 
or in Italy, The books tell us that France 
has a democratic form of government and 
we leap to the conclusion that the French 
are democratic, even if the Italians, English, 
and Belgians are not. And yet all these 
peoples fought side by side to make the 
world safe for democracy. Were England, 
Italy, and Belgium fighting to make the 
world safe for France and the United States ? 
Well, hardly that. The King and the Presi- 
dent join with equal zest in the huzzahs that 
greet the proclamation of peace. 

We were not fighting, it would seem, to 
make the world safe for a democratic form 
of government, for no one has suggested 
any change in Italy, England, or Belgium. 
Hence democracy must be something other 
than a mere form of government, whatever 
it really is. Nor, indeed, can we be certain 
that a democratic form of government in- 
sures genuine democracy in all the people 
who live under it. It is quite possible that 
some people who live in Belgium are more 
deeply imbued with the democratic spirit 
than some of those who live in our own coun- 
try. The form of govern* ^ "^-m, is 
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obviously not a sure criterion, and we must 
cast about for some other test for democracy. 
Primarily democracy is not a form of govern- 
ment at all. Italy may, in time, change its 
form of government to a democracy, but 
something must precede and condition such 
a change. We ourselves live imder this 
form of government, but that does not prove 
that we are in no need of education in the 
tenets of real democracy. So long as we 
have anarchy in our country, so long shall 
we be aware that the ideals and practices 
of democracy are not a part of the life- 
currents of all our people. The form of 
government concerns an anarchist but little. 
His inclination to destroy vents itself in one 
as readily as in another. To him law and 
order are banal whether they emanate from 
a congress or a parliament. 

Democracy is an attitude of mind and 
spirit. It is how we think of and feel toward 
others. If we think of them as friends and 
neighbors, and feel kindly toward them, we 
exemplify the spirit of democracy. This 
mental and spiritual attitude is not restricted 
to any country or form of government. 
The Belgian may have it as well as the 
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American, and when he has it be has a 
sense of and a feeling for democracy. If 
all the people of Belgium had this feeling, 
that country would be a democracy at heart, 
whatever its form of government. The 
form of government is but a manifestation 
of this feeling. Democracy was enshrined 
in the hearts of our ancestors before they 
landed on this side of the ocean. The form 
of government came later as a logical, if 
not inevitable, sequence. They gave this 
feeling as a heritage to their children, and 
democracy will abide only so long as we 
keep this feeling strong and undefiled. If 
anarchy should ever become dominant in 
our land democracy will decline. The spirit 
of democracy is a voi(« that cries to all the 
world: "A man need not abrogate his own 
rights to serve his fellow man." In a de- 
mocracy he serves himself best who serves 
others, for the strength of one is the strength 
of all. At bottom, then, democracy is a 
spiritual quality and not an outward form; 
and we know from experience and observa- 
tion that it is possible to gene 
velop this quality. 
The teacher knows this to be 
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and altogether a worthy one. He looks upon 
his school as a laboratory of democracy, and 
feels that if he fails to beget in his pupils 
this sense of and feeling for democracy his 
work will be less than a crowning success. 
He creates situations, therefore, that cause 
them to react to the underlying principles 
of democracy and so grooves these into a 
habit. He knows that before a man can 
practise democracy he must feel democracy. 
So his initial task is to cause his pupils to 
gain this feeling. This feeling is certain to 
function in conduct. If the boy has a kindly 
feeling toward his classmate he will cer- 
tainly lend a hand when his friend needs 
help. If he is glad to help him now he will 
do the same when they become men, if only 
this feeling is perpetuated. The teacher 
peers into the future and asks himself what 
he would have these boys and girls be when 
they have become men and women. The 
answer to this query becomes his chart and 
compass in directing them in their school 
activities. Some of them will be rich and 
others may be poor, but there can still sub- 
sist a live-and-let-live relation between the 
two classes that will enable them to live 
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side by side in wholesome agreement. For 
people can be rich without snobbery, and 
people can be poor without abasement. The 
rich man and the poor man may have so 
many interests in common that they can be 
close friends and be mutually helpful. 

Looking forward to the adult life of his 
pupils he sees them co-operating in com- 
munity work. Then, of course, co-operation 
must become the regular order in school work 
that it may become a habit of life with them. 
So he plans his work with this in view. His 
pupils do team-work both in school and on 
the playground. They soon learn that co- 
operation means compromise. Not all the 
boys can occupy the pitcher's box, however 
eager they may be to do so. Hence some 
must yield this place and play on the bases 
or in the field, or they cannot win the game. 
Each one may think that he has a right to 
the pitcher's place, but he waives this right 
in the interest of the game. This concession 
brings pleasure to him when his team wins, 
and he soon learns that insisting upon his 
rights may not be best for the school. So 
in life, and the teacher adroitly causes them 
to realize that concession betokens bigness 
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in men and women. They come to see that 
big people think more of their privileges than 
of their rights and that only small people 
clamor for their rights. The people who 
esteem their privileges do not fail to see 
opportunities to make concessions for the 
common good. The ball game aptly illus- 
trates this, and the teacher wisely makes the 
most of the game by way of inculcating the 
lesson of co-operation. 

By degrees, too, he teaches the lesson of 
the rights of property. This he knows to 
be fundamental in a well-organized society. 
The distinction between mine and thine 
filters into the consciousness of his pupils 
until, in time, each one feels himself to be 
the guardian of the property of the others. 
This becomes a principle in the school, and 
this principle will carry over into adult life. 
It is inconceivable, therefore, that any pupil 
of his school will ever become a thief. This 
principle has been a habit with them too 
long for that. Their sense of honor and 
fair dealing will avert such a calamity. 
When society is made up of people such as 
these we can leave our doors unbolted at 
night and still sleep in peace. Each one is 
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not only his brother's keeper but the keeper 
of his brother's property as well. The teacher 
is not dissuaded from his purpose by any 
suggestion that his plan is Utopian. On 
the contrary, he stoutly maintains that the 
work of the school holds Utopia as its desti- 
nation. Nor does he ever strike his colors 
at the command of pessimist or cynic. He 
goes straight on. He will not believe that 
one of his boys is predestined to be a thief. 
He prefers to believe in his ability to train 
them all away from such a fate. His con- 
cept of democracy, free from such taint, 
inspires him with courage and unquenchable 
faith. 

Men and women constitute his goal — 
men and women at work, if you will, but 
men and women who are not slaves to their 
work. He is striving to free these pupils 
from possible serfdom and futility. He is 
trying to open their eyes that in the years 
to come they may see the man behind his 
work. Here sit the future employer and 
employee. What is to be their relation to 
each other aside from their work ? Will they 
meet as man to man with mutual respect 
and good-will ? Will the employer feel that 
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the work he is paying for will be done well 
because a real man is doing it? Will the 
employee feel that he must do honest work 
and worthy work because he is doing it for 
a real man — indeed, for a fellow man ? Will 
these two men be able to meet upon a com- 
mon plane of interest in community affairs 
and plan together without arrogance on the 
part of one or subservience on the part of 
the other? This is the state of society 
toward which the teacher is looking and for 
which he is working. Nothing short of this 
will satisfy him. This is the virus of democ- 
racy with which he is striving to inoculate 
each pupil. He wills to have each pupil 
become a light of some candle-power and 
not mere fuel. Democracy may not mean 
fellowship, but to him it does mean respect, 
confidence, and helpfulness. It means that 
the real man respects manhood whether he 
finds it in the alley or on the boulevard. 

He wants his pupils to learn to read, and 
write, and calculate, and to find out 
what the world is up to generally, but, 
deeper than all this, he wants them to learn 
what are the right relations of people to 
other people. Here is the alphabet of de« 
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mocracy. Here is the pivot on which the 
whole school turns. These boys and girls 
are to be citizens, voters, lawmakers, cap- 
tains of industry, laborers, home-makers, 
and the quality of civilization will depend 
upon their relations to one another. If they 
are at each other's throats, society will be 
chaotic; but if they are animated by big 
common purposes, society will be unified 
and harmonious. If they move in the same 
direction and keep step, there will be order 
and peace. These animating purposes he 
finds well expressed in the principles that 
are set forth by the Scouts and he gladly 
adopts them for his pupils. He strives to 
have his pupils become trustworthy, loyal, 
helpful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. 
He knows that if he can bring it to pass that 
these qualities possess and are possessed by 
the men and the women of the future, democ- 
racy will be safe, for it will be spontaneous, 
automatic. He knows too that these qualities 
are not incompatible with scholarship, but 
rather adorn it. And of a certainty he is 
aware that they are the fertile soil in which 
democracy grows. 
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His school exemplifies the best type of 
Americanism. The pupils may represent 
many countries, but here they are all Ameri- 
cans and strive in unison to generate and 
catch the true American spirit. The teacher 
tactfully draws from the children of foreign 
birth graphic portrayals of their home lands, 
the people, the customs, the food, the cloth- 
ing, and the schools. These descriptions 
charm the native-bom, and thus the entire 
school becomes united by the gentle bond 
of co-operation. The teacher contrives to 
cause the foreign child to feel that the school 
is his school, that the playground is his, 
that the songs are his, and that the American 
flag is his flag. So the school is fused into a 
composite whole and all lines of demarca- 
tion disappear. The teacher goes to the 
homes of the foreign children as a learner, 
and the parents rejoice to become his teach- 
ers. He is glad to avail himself of their help, 
for this help is an asset in his school work. He 
is intent upon making the school a labora- 
tory of Americanism. He disparages noth- 
ing that foreign pupils bring from their 
home lands, but makes opportunities to 
utilize their songs, their books, their pic- 
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tures, and their customs in the way of fer- 
tilizing the work of the school and bringing 
the children together in a closer union. 
These foreign boys and girls carry back to 
their homes the spirit of democracy as 
practised in the school, and the parents be- 
come inoculated with this spirit and so 
come to love the school and the Americanism 
that it represents. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE TEACHER'S SPIRIT 

A SOLDIER lay wounded out in No Man's 
Land. A comrade went out to rescue him, 
but the soldier said: "Never mind me; I'll 
be all right. Steve's out there ; go get him.'* 
His lips spoke the words and his mind con- 
ceived them, but the primary impulse was 
neither physical nor mental. We may say 
that he was a great spirit, or that he was a 
man of fine spirit; and we say both. In 
this incident we see life stripped of sham and 
pretense. That soldier was not posing. He 
knew it was life or death for him, and he 
knew it was life or death for Steve. Some- 
thing within him made an instant decision. 
There was no weighing of the pros and cons. 
There was no judicial deliberation. Like a 
flash he decided. It was not a process of 
mind, for the mind ponders, weighs, and 
deliberates. It was something else. It was 
something that we cannot appraise with 
any of the senses. We can weigh and mea- 
sure the body, and we have tests for the 
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mind, but for this third member of the trinity 
we have neither scales nor measuring-rod. 
But it is and we know that it is. Other- 
wise we shall not be able to explain the sol- 
dier at all. We may give it a name but even 
that does not clear up the mystery of it. 
It eludes our utmost efforts to bring it 
within the limits of definition. We some- 
times wish we might define it, but, on second 
thought, we are glad that we cannot. Its 
elusiveness adds to its charm so long as we 
cannot doubt its existence. And we cannot 
doubt. We know. In a thousand ways we 
have been made consdous of it. We may 
aill it spirit, or we may call it soul, but no 
matter. Though invisible and intangible, 
it is real; and being real it explains the 
soldier. 

In like manner the spirit of the teacher 
is the ultimate test. Physical well-being is 
admirable; the attainments of scholarship 
are noble; but bigness of spirit is sublime. 
It is the spirit that renders the teacher 
steady and gives poise and balance. It is 
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erratic; for his spirit holds him constant 
and steady. It gives animation to his face, 
grace to his body, and charm to his speech. 
He stands erect and looks life straight in 
the face because of the big spirit within him. 
He does not cringe in the presence of the 
great, nor is he arrogant in the presence of 
the lowly. He is never apologetic, and 
never supercilious. The clean big spirit of 
him conditions and directs every movement 
of his body, every tone of his voice, every 
aspiration of his soul, and every motive of 
his life. His subjective self conditions and 
controls his objective self. He is big enough 
in spirit to rise above the conventions of 
life without violence to the proprieties. He 
knows that health, wholeness, and holiness 
are closely akin, and his life is in close accord 
with this trinity. He is earnest and pious, 
but not solemn. His face is aglow with 
emotion and power that emanate from a 
force within. He does not stand dazed in 
the presence of life ; on the contrary, he has 
a positive genius for life because he has un- 
derstanding. He can peer into the human 
soul and see the drama that is being enacted 
there because he has understanding. 
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Then, too, his spirit grows because he 
moves out into situations where spiritual 
reactions are inevitable. Thus he gains a 
new:^-^cess of life each day. Hence his 
thoughts are never musty nor are his words 
either pedantic or platitudinous. He has 
new thoughts each day and expresses them 
in new ways. His spirit breaks through the 
barriers of rules and formulas and goes forth 
to revel in new pastures. He can sit in the 
silent woods by the hour and gain expansion 
of spirit. The trees, flowers, birds, beasts, 
and insects all bring him new messages of 
life. The silence itself washes his soul clean, 
and he goes back to his work refreshed and 
uplifted. E[e is too much alive ever to allow 
his spirit to accumulate mould' or cobwebs. 
His reading, his rambles, his association 
with people — these are the things that keep 
his spirit alive and clean. He welcomes the 
sunrise with a song. He greets the evening 
star with a prayer. The storm begets in him 
a sense of reverence, and the big sky causes 
his spirit to thrill. He is ^animate. He is 
vivid. He has snap, verve, go. He doesn't 
tirait for things to happen. He causes things 
to happen. He is not a mere blur, but stands 
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out like a cameo. The urge of his spirit 
impels him into every highway and byway 
where truth is to be found. He plays with 
the children; he worships with the saintly; 
and he lures the sinful out into the sunlit 
pathway of life. You can always see him in 
a crowd — ^not as you see a picture on a wall, 
but as a distinctiy§_perspnality. Jocund 
life pulses through his veins, and his anima- 
tion overflows in honest laughter and capti- 
vating speech. Life to him is full of glad- 
ness, and color, and sparkle. He can laugh 
his way through troubles, and smile away 
the clouds. So big and generous is his 
spirit that it sheds a benign radiance upon 
all who come within its scope. There is 
such a swing and sweep to his exuberance 
that it carries ovgriato other lives andmakes 
them glad to ^Qw.him. He is a human 
dynamo. He makes haste but is never 
hurried. He takes his rest from his task by 
working at another. He cannot sit with 
folded hands, think of nothing, and merely 
vegetate. He is always working under the 
head of unfinished business. 

And this big spirit of the teacher flows 
over into the spirits of his pupils. His 
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spirit fertilizes theirs and the spirits of 
pupils and teacher blend in a union of eager 
endeavor. We call it teaching and leam« 
ingy and so it is, but it is the sort of teaching 
and learning that looks far beyond mere ex- 
aminations, grades, and promotions. These 
are the merest incidents along the way. 
He recalls that neither Christ nor Socrates 
had to do with per cents and credits. He 
uses these things, to be sure, but he does not 
call them education. He knows that he 
can grade his pupils far more accurately 
twenty years hence. He can grade them 
then in terms of achievements. He can 
make an inventory of their inventions, of 
the books they have written, of their explora- 
tions into the realms of the now unknown, 
of their service to humanity, and of the 
heights they have scaled on their upward 
journey. He can then appraise their work 
as farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, legis- 
lators, physicians, teachers, ministers, nurses, 
and home-makers, and can justly estimate 
their service to civilization. .He is ever 
striving to inspire them to pay their way 
through life in terms of service. Toward 
this goal hb spirit yearns. This is the goal 
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of all his endeavors; this the destination of 
all their activities. 

^ . In short, he yearns to teach them how to 
live, for life itself is the supreme objective 
of all his endeavors. Jndeed, his teaching is, 
in very truth, a personally conducted tour 
of life. He would have them feel the heart- 
beats of life and so be able to live to the 
utmost. Life is the supergoal that lures 
him on. Toward this goal he strives with all 
his powers. He teaches geography to de- 
velop imagination, knowing that this quality 
is fundamental in life. In his thinking, 
arithmetic is a part of truth and truth is a 
basic principle of life. He recalls the pas- 
sage, " Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free," and he would have his 
pupils walk out into the realm of freedom 
through the gateway of truth. If he can 
teach them how to live, they will be useful 
citizens, helpful neighbors, and diligent 
workers for humanity. Knowing how to 
live, they will be neither sluggards nor 
slackers, but will count it a privilege to do 
their full share. They will not zigzag 
through life but will make straight paths. 
Their yea will be yea and their nay nay. 
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Their conduct will proclaim their integrity. 
No discount will be applied either to their 
words or their ways, for honesty and sin- 
cerity will pulsate in their lives. They will 
be positive, virile, and eflFective. They will 
not be governed by whim or caprice but by 
those principles of right that are bed-rock. 

So he leads them toward the simunit 
whither Life beckons. Sometimes the way 
is steep and the path rugged. Sometimes 
they ^p, and stumble, and fall, but he is 
there to lift them up and to speak words of 
cheer that g^ve them heart and hope again. 
When one grows weary or faint he knows 
the magic word to speak. He sees the fleck 
of sunlight just ahead and points it out to 
them to restore their waning courage. When 
heat and thirst assail he leads them to the 
spring that bubbles forth its welcome. Then 
they renew their journey with a song, and 
the summit seems not so far away. Some- 
times they look toward the delights they 
have left behind, but soon he has them 
anticipating the joys that lie ahead. Then 
their hearts are light again and they laugh 
back at the obstacles they have passed 
and the hardships they have borne. 
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When at last they reach the summit 
they sit together in eloquent silence, for 
they have come to know that some things 
in life are too big for words. Their spirits 
have become fused in a common purpose. 
So they can sit in silence and know that 
their companions understand. They have 
toiled, and struggled, and suffered together 
and have thus come to feel in unison. They 
have grown big inside because of their big 
e3cperience. They know that life is some- 
thing big. They can see its horizon stretch- 
ii% far about them. Their hearts are glad, 
their courage is at high tide, and their faith 
is lifted up. In the joy of achievement, 
and in their fulness of gratitude, they reveal 
thdr plans to the teacher, i They are going 
back into the valley to carry his spirit into 
the lives of their people. They will heal the 
sick, relieve distress, lift up the fallen, 
strive to dispel gloom, and open up ways 
for the advent of light. And now the teacher 
knows the answer to the question ^'Whither 
goest thou?" 

In one of his recent stories, that prince 
of story-tellers, William J. Locke, tells of 
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a musician who strove for years to give 
adequate expression to a sentiment that 
surged in his soul. But, try as he might, 
it would not take form when he sought to 
express it. At last, when old age had come, 
he gave up in despair and would try no 
more. Then he became a teacher, to win 
the price of food. As one of his pupils he 
had a lad of great promise. At the end of 
three years he told the boy that he had 
taught him all that he himself knew, and 
that he must go to Milan and learn from a 
great master there. In time the young man 
returned and was greeted with high acclaim. 
His career was brilliant, and after a year or 
so it was announced that he would conduct 
a symphony of his own composing. Among 
the throng that came to hear and enjoy 
was his teacher, the old musician. In the 
midst of the congratulations that were 
lavished upon the young artist it was seen 
that the old man had fainted. Tenderly 
he was borne home and cared for. The 
next morning the young man came to see 
him, and the old musician asked him to 
play the symphony for him, telling him that 
it was The Song of 1 " * e for years 



